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cept the one who had suddenly taken to being 
| studious, was not without its effect. 


It was simply 
For a few weeks only, the statement of circulation will be omitted. At | the penalty of a boasted inattentiveness, and not a 
this season of the year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is impos- | . 


sible to state accurately, at the time of going to press, what number of reproach of helpless ignorance, ’ 
copies will be required. os 


The Sunday School Times will be sent post free for a year to any “ Finish ” is finish. A finished production is 
address in the United States or Canada for $1.50. For rates to Great 


Britain, also for club terms. and for special rates to ministers, see the finished as soon as it is produced. It is the sugges- 
fourteenth page of each week’s paper. tive, but unfinished, work that has a mission beyond 
semana Rieetece Cora t ty —________ | the immediate present. An exquisite piece of Japan- 
' ese carving in ivory is finished. When it is once 

examined, it is seen finally. It suggests nothing 

beyond what is seen. But a painting, or a poem, 
that starts thought without satisfying it, Will bring 
an observer back to it again and again, just because 
it is not finished. A finished sermon is a sermon fin- 
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To mortify is to kill. The Latin mors, “ death,” is Rh 
the root word in our English word “ mortify.” When Every profound conviction or passion is two-sided. 
mortification sets in, therefore, at any part of the | It has both positive and negative poles. The earnest- 
body, that part is as dead as though the whole body | Ness to love implies the necessity of hate of whatever 
were dead, So of mortification of the sensibilities, or | i8 hostile to the object of love. A God who could not 
feelings—it is death to the spirit. Mortifying a child | hate might be “the God of good-nature,” but would 
asa means of punishment is harmful because it means | 7° be capable of loving. And so of men made in 
loss of vitality to the soul-life. It is destructive to | God’s image. Dr. Thomas Arnold used to say that 
the child’s spirit. he never felt sure of a boy who only loved good. It 
was not till the boy began to hate evil that he knew 

The simplest questions—questions to which the | him to be safe. That was the guarantee that his love 
answer seems almost ridiculously evident—are some- | of goodness hada tap-root. But godly hate is hate of 
times the most effective that a teacher can put to a | the evil, never of those who do evil. God hateth noth- 
“Who was Jesse?” said a teacher to a class | ing that he hath made, It is true that in the Old 
of young ladies. “Father of David,” answered one | Testament the word “hate” is used in Oriental fashion 
who was more mentally active than the others. | to designate a strong and just repugnance, or a formal 
“Good,” answered the teacher, and added, “ Now I | rejection. But it is rarely used—and only in this sense 
should like to see who can tell me who the son of | —to describe the mind of God or of good men toward 
Jesse was.” Instantly one of the boastingly inatten- | even evil men. On the other hand, it is used with great 
tive pupils went to studying her quarterly, in the | frequency to describe the mind of evil men toward God 

of finding an answer to the question. The | andthe good. Inthe New Testament it appears in the 











tion while our Lord enjoins love in return for hate as 
bringing us nearer to God’s mind. Dr. Johnson said 
he “dearly loved a good hater.” So does God; but 
a good hater is one whose regard towards all his 
brethren is some measure of love, while he hates what- 
ever keeps them from entering into the love of God. 





THINKING TOO MUCH OF THE PASTOR. 


A church in New England, that had had a sue- 
cession of godly and earnest pastors, was united in 
its call to a new minister to be at its head; and he 
accepted the call. On the occasion of his installa- 
tion, the clergyman who was appointed to give the 
“charge to the people” surprised his hearers by tell- 
ing them that he had no fear of their thinking too 
little of their new pastor, but that he did want to 
warn them against the danger of thinking too much 
of him. It was not, he said, that they would err by 
being too fond of their pastor, loving him too dearly, 
or being too ready to give him sympathy and helpful 
service; but it was that they might be inclined to 
think too much of their pastor as 4 pastor, by sup- 
posing that he could do their work as well as his 
own, and could bear the responsibility that God had 
placed on them, as well as the responsibilities which 
God had assigned to him. His caution, therefore, 
was against their overestimate of the sphere and 
powers of their pastor, rather than against their 
grateful confidence in him, as sure to be faithful in 
the exercise of his powers within his sphere. 

The word of counsel to that people might well bea 
word of counsel to the membership of many another 
church, There is such a thing as thinking too much 
of a pastor, by assuming that he can do the work of 
the church, instead of guiding the church in the do- 
ing of its own work. The story is told of a layman 
who always slept in his pew through the services led 
by his pastor, but was on the watch through the en- 
tire service when a stranger was in the pulpit; and 
who, on being reminded of his peculiarity, insisted 
that it was because he was sure that all was right 
while his pastor was in charge, but was not so sure of 
a stranger. That man obviously thought too much 
of his pastor, in supposing that while the pastor was 
present there was less need of a wakeful congregation 
and an alert church-membership than when the pas- 
tor was away. And many a church-member, who 
does not actually sleep in his pew through the regular 
services, seems to have much the thought of that 
over-confident layman. 

As a matter of fact, the better the pastor, the 
heavier the responsibility on’ the individual church- 
member; for what can a pastor do, as a pastor, with 
out a people to be aroused and guided as a people? 
The primary idea of a pastor is a shepherd; but a 
shepherd presupposes a flock,—a flock that needs 
care, and responds to it. Of what use is it for a 
shepherd to find green pastures and still waters, if 
the sheep will neither eat, nor drink, nor wash? Of 
what use is it for a pastor to be in the pulpit, as a 
leader in worship, and as a preacher and teacher, if 
his people are not in their pews to be led in worship, 
and to hear and learn? Of what use is it for him to 
go to the social prayer-meeting, for a mid-week con- 





muile that ultimately crept over all of the class, ex- ' extreme Oriental use only in an Old Testament quota- 
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him? Of what use is it for him to find openings for 
their Christian work in every direction, if they are 
unready to enter the fields to which he points them ? 
Of what use, indeed, is it for a people to have a pas- 
tor, of whom they think so much that they are sure 
he can do all his own work and theirs also? 

As a practical matter, a pastor is not only the 
shepherd of a flock, but a subaltern in the Lord’s 
host, overseeing and directing a portipn of the forces 
of the Captain of our salvation; and his people are 

, the Lord’s soldiers, every one of whom has a post and 
a duty that cannot be neglected without peril to all. 
A good soldier feels the pressure of personal responsi- 
bility on himself as a soldier, just in proportion as he 
has an abiding confidence in his commander as a 
commander. Knowing that his commander’s plans 
includé the wise disposition and employing of all his 
forces, the soldier feels that any lack or failure on his 
part at his post, however humble that post, may endan- 
ger the integrity and success of the entire campaign. 
He may be all by himself on an outpost, in the darkness 
of the night, a solitary sentinel, seeing neither friend 
nor foe, neither speaking nor hearing a word during 
the hours of his watch; but he is none the less con- 
fident that, if he fails then and there, leaving one open- 
ing in the line, a surprise from the enemy may be the 
result, and all his comrades, and his commander also, 
may suffer thereby. Why should a soldier of the Lord 
have a feebler sense of responsibility, within his per- 
sonal sphere, than a soldier of an earthly government? 

Every member of the church has a post of duty, 
that cannot be vacated or neglected without harm, 
or peril, to the interests of pastor and people. It 
may be the post of an attentive and responsive hearer 
in the pew on Sundays, or in the chapel seat at the 
mid-week prayer-meeting ; if so, either absence from 
that place or an unresponsive look while in it is liable 
to diminish the pastor’s power, or to lessen his influ- 
ence for good. The post may be in the place of private 

rayer at home, pleading earnestly with God fora 

essing on church and pastor; or it may be in the 
social field of the church as a church, making new 
comers feel at home there, and stimulating the older 
members to a warmer spiritual life. Wherever it js, 
it is an important post,—too important to be neglected 
ér undervalued. A good hearer is a positive help to 
a pastor, and a faithful attendant at church-services 
is a source of cheer to him. Every added worker in 
the church field gives added efficiency to the best 
work of the pastor, and increases the aggregate of 
ehurch influence and potency. Whoever thinks that 
a good pastor can do so much for his church by his 
preaching and visiting, as to supply the lack of good 
hearing and of Christian neighborliness, on the part 
of any one of his people, thinks too much of his pas- 
tor, and too little of his own duty and responsibility. 

This thinking too much of the pastor is often an 
error on the part of those who do not like their 
pastor, as well as of those who love and admire their 
pastor. The church ought to be more than the pastor 
to the members of the church. A church can exist 
and prosper as a church without a pastor, easier than 
a pastor can exist and prosper as a pastor without a 
church. Every church-member should realize this 
truth, and act upon it, whether the pastor is all that 
he should be, or far less. The pastor is pastor of the 
church, and the church-member is a member of the 
church of which the pastor is the pastor. If the pastor 
does his whole duty, that is no reason why the church- 
member should do only half his duty, or why he 
should neglect it entirely. If, on the other hand, the 
pastor falls short of his full duty, there is only the 
greater reason why the church-member should not 
fall short of his. One good church-member can do 
much toward making a church efficient in its sphere 
under a poor pastor, or more efficient in its sphere 
under a good pastor; and he who lays all the blame 
or centers his chief hope on the pastor, thinks quite 
too much of his pastor as a pastor. 

How common a fault it is with a church-member 
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gocd sermons nowadays, and is in such dead earnest 
spiritually, and to be ready to take a nap himself 
while his pastor is in charge of matters so efficiently ! 
How common a fault it is with a church-member to 
be discouraged, and to drop into inaction religiously, 
because his pastor is s0 commonplace and inefficient, 
and does so little in the line of church work generally ! 
How much better it would be, for pastor, for people, 
and for the cause of Christ, if every church-member 
would think of himself, of his pastor, and of Christ, as 
he should think, and should seek the Holy Spirit’s 
power for his own inspiration and guidance, for the 
uplifting and inspiring of his pastor, and for the 
making effective of the best plans of pastor and people 
for the promotion of Christ’s cause, in the field of 
that church of which the membenis a member, the 
pastor is the pastor, and Christ ig the Head ! 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Colleges that have Bible study as a feature in their 
curriculum are desirous of being known as thus in the 
advance, in these days when backwardness in this matter 
is deemed a reflection on any college. In addition to 
the colleges already named as at the front in this par- 
ticular, two others are reported herewith. The president 
of Albert Lea College, Minnesota, writes: 

As to systematic study of the Bible, and its regular use as a 
text-book,*Albert Lea College is also in she honorable pro- 
The late Rev. Daniel Rice, D.D., endowed the chair 
of Biblical History and Literature in the sum of $25,000, and 
upon this foundation lectures and instruction are regularly 
given to the junior and senior classes. Besides this, all the 
students are required to study the Bible in order, and to recite 
as in other studies. The Word of God is here exalted to the 
first position. It is the one study that is always pursued, never 
finished. 

From the President of Synodical College, Rogersville, 
Tennessee, there comes this statement: 


cession. 


TI am pleased to see that you invite information as to the study 
of the Bible in colleges, I hope that much good will be done 
by the spirit and interest manifested by so influential a paper as 
The Sunday School Times. We introduced a systematic plan 
for the study of the Bible-in-this college with the opening of the 
present session. After nearly five months’ study, we can report 
very gratifying results. Every young lady in the college re- 
cites a lesson from the Bible every day. We give the same 
prominence to this study, and the same time for preparation and 
recitation, as for any other branch taught in the college. Regu- 
lar examinations are held, and the papers graded; and the 
grades are placed upon the quarterly reports. The instruction 
in this department is given by Mrs. K. A. Miller, who, beside 
her excellent literary and classical qualifications, has added to 
her experience of ten years of Sunday-school work, two summer 
courses of Bible study at Chautauqua, in New York State. 
Ours is a four years’ course, two years of which will be required 
for graduation. We are greatly pleased with the influence the 
study of the Word of God is having upon our young ladies, We 
believe that the young woman who goes out from college with 
a knowledge of the Bible will not only be better spiritually, 
but will be stronger to do, and braver to dare, in life’s conflicts. 
You may register the Rogersville Synodical College among the 
institutions in which the Bible as a text-book is taught daily 
and successfully, 


Whatever deserves doing, deserves doing well, in the 
Sunday-school as elsewhere. If the Sunday-school offi- 
cers are elected by the teachers, it is important that the 
teachers feel a sense of responsibility for the selection of 
the best persons available for the several offices of the 
school. This truth has been recently emphasized in 
these pages by a Sunday-school worker; and now a 
superintendent from New York State writes in confirma- 
tion of the views expressed by that worker, as follows: 


The article in your issue of January 9, entitled “ Take Care 
of the Elections,” is a most excellent one, and ought to be read 
and re-read by every Sunday-school worker. It meets my 
hearty approval ; and [ would add that the success of the Sun- 
day-school depends very largely on these elections. Occurring, 
as a general thing, but once a year, and considered so lightly 
by the majority of teachers and officers, it is, nevertheless, a 
very important feature of the school. The idea which is so 
prevalent among many workers, that it makes but little dif- 
ference who is superintendent, or librarian, or secretary, or 
treasurer, is all wrong. To elect a person for superintendent 
who thinks that his duties are simply mechanical, requiring 
him to be present as often as convenient, and to read the no- 
tices, announce the songs, etc., is a grave mistake. A superin- 
tendent’s duties, as a superintendent, are, in fact, never finished. 
To elect as librarian one who is unacquainted with the school, 
or the reading-matter in the library, or who is not an earnest 
Christian, is an error. A librarian ought to be able to know 
the assistance the individual scholar has need of, so as to select 





_ to take heart because his pastor is preaching such 
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treasurer ought to be persons who are in a measure acquainted 
with the scholars, so that, without the aid of the teacher’s class- 
book, the record of each scholar may be noted without disturb- 
ing the classes by attracting the attention of scholars in their 
useless wandering about the rooms. The chorister, and even 
the organist, ought to be earnest Christian workers, so that their 
manner of singing and accompanying may be an inspiration to 
others. How can a careless, lukewarm Christian sing hearty 
praises to God? How car. he or she sing from the heart, unless 
a Christian at heart? Yes, a great deal depends on these elec- 
tions; and every earnest Christian ought to wake up to that fact 
before it is too late, and the school become the sufferer because 
of the election of persons wholly unfit for these important 
positions, How often this is the ease! A few who have hot at 
heart the spiritual progress of the school, scheme and plan, like 
politicians, for the removal of faithful officers, and are success. 
ful because of the absence of those who in the end bitterly de- 
plore the condition of the school. Wake up to the fact, teachers 
and officers! You are responsible for the successful manage- 
ment of your schoo), 


Our estimates and judgments are sure to be affected by 
our limitations of knowledge. We compare every new 
thing with our old standards in the same sphere, and we 
are notalways qualified to decide whether a change is in the 
direction of improvement or deterioration. The story is 
told of a housekeeper, who, having been brought up in 
the city, was greatly disturbed at the changed appear- 
ance of the milk served to her by a neighboring dairy- 
man, when she moved into the country. ‘A thick yellow 
scum,” she said, “ gathered on the top of the milk when 
it was left over night; ” and she thought she had been 
imposed on, because the milk lacked the bluish and 
semi-transparent appearance she had been accustomed 
to see in city milk. A similar blunder through lack of 
knowledge is made by many a purchaser of books of the 
choicest style of print and binding. Books of the best 
workmanship, when bound in cloth, generally have their 
pages untrimmed at the front and bottom edges, and their 
tops trimmed and gilded. The primary reason for this 
style is, that, in case a purchaser wishes to rebind the 
book in library style, he can do so without diminishing 
the size of the page unduly in its trimming, while the 
gilding of the upper edge protects the book from being 
soiled by dust as it stands on the shelf. But apart from 
the question of utility, this style is the preferred style in 
modern book-making. In fact,a book sells more quickly 
at the first, and brings a higher price at second-hand, if 
it be known as having “uncut” or “ untrimmed” pages, 
at their front and bottom; just as oxidized silver is, in 
many an instance, preferred to burnished metal. Yet 
there are those persons who know so little about the 
style of choicer books that they think they are imposed 
on when they find one of their new purchases so different 
from the books they have been accustomed to see. An 
illustration of this truth is just now made prominent in 
the experience of the publisher of The Sunday School 


entitled “‘ Friendship the Master-Passion.” As the author 
deems this book his chief contribution to the world’s 
thinking, he desired to have it given to the public in a 
worthy guise, and it has been igsued on exceptionally 
fine paper, with untrimmed sides and bottom, and with 
gilt top, handsomely bound, with the idea of making it 
a fine specimen of book-making. In wellnigh all the 
notices of the book given by the public press, its mes 
chanical features have received special commendation. 
The Boston Traveler says of it: “The volume is a 
splendid example of the book-maker’s art.” It is 
spoken of by other journals as in its style and finish as 
a book, “sumptuous,” “superb,” and “stately.” In 
commenting on this feature of it, The Golden Rule says 
of its author’s obvious desire to have a substantial and 


takes a dignified attitude in regard to the book market, 
which is unusual and very pleasing. He seems to say, 
‘My relation to the book market constrains me to pro- 
vide a good book produced in the best form. Now the 
purchasing public can follow their own inclinations.’” 
But simply because this book differs in its style from 
those of cheaper make and commoner use, through its 
conforming to the higher standards of the book-maker’s 
art, it is viewed with suspicion by some who have seen 
nothing of the sort before. Complaints have come to 
its publisher from purchasers who have supposed its u0- 
trimmed edges were’ left as they are by mistake, or who 
have more than suspected that a deliberate fraud on 
them was intended. Here, for example, is a_letter t0 
him from a Virginia purchaser, who fears that the 
publisher of The Sunday School Times is not so houest 
as he should be: 


Your book is just to hand, and certainly not what it is rer 





reading-matter which will be helpful. The secretary and 


resented to be in The Sunday School Times. I paid full ptice 





Times. His latest publication isa book by Dr.Trumbull, . 


tasteful volume, whether it finds purchasers or not, “He - 
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—high price, too—for what I supposed was a well-finished 
pook, not thinking that you would send me an unfinished one. 
This treatment I consider unjust, and assure you that you will 
not again have the opportunity of imposing upon oue who had 
supposed you upright in business transactions. 

If this were an isolated case, it would not be worthy 
of mention in this column; but because it is a represen- 
tative instance, it deserves attention. Many « man who 
finds a fact different from all that he has known before, 
jumps to the conclusion that the new is a mistake or a 
fraud simply because it is not the old. 








A DIVINE MANTLE. 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES, 
“Lo, I come unto thee in a thick cloud.” 


Is thy sky heavy with impending black ? 
Do sorrows named and nameless compass thee ? 
Unbroken darkness, not the flying rack, 
The symbol of thy suffering may be. 
What is it made of, this dense, murky cloud, 
That shuts thee in, O sorry fellow-soul ? 
Perchance all human ills together crowd, 
Making a solid darkness round thee roll. 
O spirit, prostrate with the thick cloud’s stress ! 
Thy God comes in it! Thou mayest well look up, 
Though serried evils close upon thee press, 
And thou art drinking of thy Master’s cup. 
Thy God comes in the cloud, O lightless one! 
Glory will break upon thee soon or late: 
What are thy griefs but mantle of that Sun ? 
Oh, wear it bravely, and the light await! 


New York City. 





MOODY AND SANKEY IN THE SCOTTISH 
HIGHLANDS. 


BY THE REV. JOHN SMITH. 


Thus far Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s campaign in our 
country has been a conspicuous success. In the most 
difficult part of Scotland,—across the Highland line,— 
where the people, still largely Gaelic-speaking, are tena- 
ciously attached to old ways, they have broken down 
prejudice, evoked enthusiasm, and, best of all, reaped a 
remarkable harvest. But we are anticipating. 

When, on November 13, Mr. Moody, with little warn- 
ing, appeared in Edinburgh, a striking proof was given 
of the hold which he has on Scottish hearts, Ata most 
inconvenient hour of the most iriconvenient day of the 
week—on Friday forenoon—there gathered to meet him 
such a number of representative ministers and leading 
office-bearers as no living evangelist save himself could 
have called forth. When, after a few introductory words 
from Professor Simpson, Mr. Moody rose, by a sudden, 
spontaneous movement the audience (wellnigh filling the 
large hall of Carrubber’s Close) leaped to their feet, and 
received him standing. And then, having resumed their 
seats, with hushed hearts and glistening eyes they 
awaited his message. With a slight tremble in his 
voice, which showed that the intense feeling of the 
audience was not unshared by him, but yet in the most 
unpretentious and even matter-of-fact way, he told how 
it had been his desire for many years to go to India, but 
that, a London physician having pronounced it unsafe, 
he had come at once to Scotland. He also stated that, 
in comparison with former visits, this must be short, 
and that he proposed beginning at once with the pro- 
vincial towns. 

So soon as this intention was made known through 
the press, requests came in from every corner of the 
land. After two brief visits, privately arranged fgr, to 
Campbelton in Argyle, and to Ardrossan and Saltcoats, 
the evangelists, on the advice of their joint-committees 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow, resolved to begin in Inver- 
ness, and thence push northward toward John O'Groat’s. 
Had one spark of worldly prudence been admitted to 
determine their course, they might well have paused, 
The Highlanders are shut out by their language, even 
more than by their hills, from the main current of 
Scottish life and thought. The majority, too, maintain 
4 rigid attitude of implacable hostility to all innovation 
or change. Hymns are inadmissible, organs an abomi- 


- Ration, and even the freer teaching as to faith and 


assurance is a thing of suspicion. At this hour, too, the 
great mass of them, who are attached to the Free Church, 
are in a condition of chronic protest against liberal ten- 
dencies that are being widely and variously manifested 
&mong their brethren in the south. 

Obstacles to success, accordingly, were especially 
Aumerous in this region, and, even when won, the suc- 
tess would not have the same leavening influence on the 
Sountry generally as if it had been achieved in lowland 
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towns, Mr. Moody, however, was guided by signs of 
spiritual preparedness, and, with an eye single to his 

Master’s glory, began, when all Scotland was waiting to 

welcome him, in the most obscure corner of our island. 

Even already, events have justified the wisdom of his 

action, He said to me, “If I come to Edinburgh or 

Glasgow, I shall be surrounded with vast masses of 
Christians, and never reach the careless and sinful. In 

the smaller towns I shall get down to the class I wish to 

reach.” The actual result has exceeded his expectations. 

Over that whole district he found a preparedness like that 
which astonished him over the whole country seventeen 
years ago. The number of inquirers has been very 
large. Sometimes seven or eight hundred have gone’ 
from the hall of meeting to another church to be spoken 

to by him or by his assistants, and wherever he has gone 
the results have been gratifying. While some good men 
have stood aloof, for the reasons I have already given, 
yet there has been a heartiness of co-operation, among 
ministers of all evangelical churches, that was never 
before witnessed. Influential laymen have been drawn 
into this movement who have not hitherto shown any 
interest in such work. And even in secluded places 
crowds have been convened often, on short notice and at 
inconvenient hours, which plainly testified to the pro- 
found curiosity and interest excited by the great evan- 
gelist’s visit. And although, in one or two places, neither 
hymns nor organ were to be endured, yet Mr. Sankey has 
rendered magnificent service, exercising much of his old 
witchery on the popular heart. 

The Americans who visit us in such numbers each 
summer seldom travel into these northern parts. But 
they have great treasures of loveliness, hidden away 
among mountain solitudes, along the bold and rugged 
coast, by the sea-lochs running far into the land, in 
Skye and the lone Hebridean isles. Inverness, the gate 
of the Highlands, is itself beautiful in situation. Mr. 
Moody is reported to have said, with a natural predilec- 
tion for his native place which was quite excusable, that 
it was inferior only to Northfield. Here the evangelists 
met a warm welcome from all the ministers of religion 
save one, and found that, in joint meetings for prayer 
and in systematic visitation, there had been real prepa- 
ration for their work. On the opening Sunday the 
Music Hall was crowded, afternoon and evening, the 
overflow filling the adjoining church; and all through 
the week the attendances were very large, the interest 
growing to the close. Natives marveled at the unprece- 
dented spirit of concord and co-operation which pre- 
vailed, Wonder was frequently expressed at the repeated 
presence of prominent citizens, who had hitherto taken 
no interest in such meetings; and, though the people 
are naturally very reticent regarding their religious ex- 
periences, yet the numbers of inquirers were surprisingly 
large. Indeed, there was every sign of a profound stir 
among the people, and, albeit the visit was very short, 
beyond question its influence will be felt for many days. 

Another kind of atmosphere was encountered at Ding- 
wall, Mr. McCaskill, the Free Church minister, and 
leader of the Constitutionalist party in the Free Church, 
refused his countenance; and, with one honorable ex- 
ception, his brethren adopted the same course, The 
minister of the Established Church, however, opened his 
sanctuary, and people of all the churches flocked to 
hear. Here, as indeed everywhere, Mr. Moody has 
shown great wisdom and discernment. The piety of the 
highlands is emotional, introspective, greatly exercised 
with frames and feelings, somber in tone, and lacking in 
evangelical liberty. On the practical side, too, it is de- 
fective in practical activity, and lags behind in sensi- 
tiveness to great moral evils, such as intemperance. 
One could not conceive a more powerful alterative than 
the preaching of the great evangelist. It was sternly, 
scathingly ethical. His rebukes of our drink traffic and 
drinking customs were singularly bold. His ideals of 
Christian consecration and activity must have had the 
force of a revelation, both on account of their elevation 
and their self-evident truth; and from the misty border- 
land of doubts and fears in which so many Highlanders 
live, many were brought into clear light and fuli assurance 
by the demand, so persistently and powerfully made, for 
immediate acceptance of God’s offer of salvation. 

As Dingwall stands at the head of Cromarty Frith, 
Tain commands, on, its gentle acclivity, the spacious 
waters, and anon the far-stretching sands of Dornoch. 
Here there were heartiness and unanimity. A holiday 
was declared in the public schools, and the shops were 
closed at an early hour, that the whole community might 
have the opportunity of hearing the evangelists. Never 
since the disruption had the Established Church been 
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utmost, all the people flocked back to their ancient 
mother, In Invergordon, Cromarty, Fortrose, and on 
Sunday at Nairn, a similar enthusiasm was manifested,— 
astonishing crowds, for these small northern communi- 
ties, being convened from far and near, and in every case . 
a profound impression having been produced. In Nairn, 
which stands on the boundary line, half highland, half 
lowland, there were magnificent gatherings, and, as the 
closing meeting revealed, a great harvest of souls, 

The culminating point of the whole northern cam- 
paign, however, was at Wick, whither the evangelists 
went after those inspiring days at Nairn, Here we. 
emerge from the Celtic region, and find ourselves among 
a people fundamentally Norse. In olden times the 
Orkneys were the center of a great Norwegian earldom, 
which pushed its conquests on the mainland, all over 
Caithness, to the Southern-land, our Sutherland; and 
towns like Wick retain something of the Scandinavian 
character still. A magnificent audience of two thou- 
sand greeted the evangelists, weary from their long 
journey. Special curiosity was manifested to hear Mr. 
Sankey, who was in magnificent voice; and by his sing- 
ing, as by Mr. Moody’s preaching, a very deep impression 
was produced. The number of inquirers here was so 
large as to be managed with difficulty. The second 
meeting had to be broken up into sectional meetings for 
men and women, and the workers were busy for hours 
after the first meeting had closed. 

At Thurso, Mr. Sankey was silent, in deference to 
prejudice; but the work went on. During the closing 
days of the year, a rapid movement was made along the 
southern shore of the Moray Frith,—Forres, Elgin, Keith, 
and Huntly having been visited. At Aberdeen, Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey have been joined by the Rev. John 
MacNeill, and quite extraordinary interest has been 
awakened. The Music Hall, holding three thousand, 
and the Free West Church, are both filled day by day. 
But of this and subsequent visits I shall write again. 

Edinburgh, Scotland. 











THE PILOT-STAR OF THE NIGER. 


BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON, 


Ripe in years, and crowned with the praise of good 
men in every part of the civilized world, Bishop Samuel 
Crowther, the first colored bishop of the Niger, was 
called to the better land in December last, the recital 
of Whose life record must kindle afresh the missionary 
fires on the altar of sacrifice. What stirring episodes in 
youth, what intrepid courage in the Niger expeditions, 
what unswerving fidelity and prodigious toil in the 
sacred cause of missions, and what bright spiritual har- 
vests, belong to this servant of faith! 

In the kingdom of Yoruba a child was born in 1808, 
who received the family name of Adjai, a name whieh, 
in 1825, was exchanged for that of Crowther, destined, 
in subsequent years, to become so illustrious in the 
annals of missionary consecration and native African 
scholarship. When the lad was only twelve years of 
age, 2 Mohammedan tribe ravaged the scene of his 
birth. The father, in resistance, gallantly planting him- 
self on his poor straw-thatched dwelling in Oshogun, 
was slain; while the youthful Adjai, letting fly his 
arrows in common defense, was made a prisoner, to- 
gether with his mother, her two tiny offspring, and a 
niece, who were all carried off to Isehn. Wrenched 
from his mother’s care, and exchanged for a horse, he 
was driven away to a slave-market at Dah-Dah, where 
again, for the short period of three months, he had the 
joy of hercompany. Repeatedly sold afterwards, young 
Adjai, who on, one occasion unsuccessfully tried to 
strangle himself, eventually became the chattel of a 
Mohammedan woman, with whom he traveled through 
the Popo country. Finally, he was bought by a Portu- 
guese dealer, and made a storekeeper in Lagos, whence 
he waS deported oceanward for western shores. The 
horrors of that confinement left ineffaceable memories. 
One of a cargo of a hundred and eighty-six slaves, 
he often spoke of the barbarities experienced in the 
hold of the vessel. This craft was sighted and seized by 
the British cruiser, the Myrmidon, and the emancipated 
captives put ashore at Bathurst. At a school in Free- 
town, Sierra Leone, Crowther made surprising progress, 
and was promoted to a monitorship earning a salary of 
fifteen cents a month. In the church mission station he 


was soon an ardent worker, and, in 1825, received Chris- 
tian baptism. 

The next chapter in his career opens with a visit to 
England, the first of ten later trips; and, on his return, 
hé married a countrywoman named Asano, one of his 
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person,who, on being baptized, took the name of Susanna, | 


a partner was found whose loyalty to her husband’s ardu- 
ous plans never ceased until the hour of her death. 
Hopeful, vigorous, and in the dawn of manhood, Crow- 
ther began his studies at Fourah Bay College, equally 
‘ distinguishing himself in learning and tuition. His 
course here was followed by a more extended one in 
England, at Highbury Missionary College; and, in 1843, 
he was ordained both deacon and priest for missionary 
service at Yoruba and Sierra Leone, by Dr. Bloomfield, 
Bishop of London, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Previous to his voyage to Great Britain he was invited 
to join the famous Niger expedition in 1841, organized 
by Lord John Russell, and supported by the Prince Con- 
sort and the British Government,—that remarkable man, 
the Rev. J. Schén, also accompanying the riverine ex- 
ploration. Though the cruise had an ill-starred ending, 
the sterling qualities of Crowther were recognized, and 
something was gleaned by the missionaries of the will- 
ingness of the natives to know the way of righteousness. 
A second expedition had a disastrous issue, and in 1854 
a third and successful one was launched, both of which 
were joined by Crowther, his energy, diplomacy, and 
endurance bringing him more prominently before the 
notice of the philanthropic and missionary world. With 
the fourth expedition, of 1857, the real foundation of the 
Niger mission is identified, which from that day has 


sought the Christianization of the natives on and beyond | | 


the Delta, among the interior tribes, kingdoms, and 
states of the western Soudan. A few years earlier, in 
1846, he had met once more his beloved mother at Abeo- 
kuta (the grandmother having died in slavery), after a 
separation of twenty-five years. This good woman, 
with her two grown-up daughters, their husbands and 
children, were all ransomed from slavery by the mis- 
sionary son and kinsman, whose divinely given strength 
was being measured against the abominations of slavery, 
witchcraft, superstition, heathenism, and cannibal prac- 
tices in the land of his birth, The mother of Crowther, 
singular to relate, lived to the great age of ninety-seven 
years. After her conversion to Christianity, she retained 
her native name and costume, and was regularly seen in 
the market-place of Lagos “like a true Yoruba woman.” 
Through succeeding years Samuel Crowther proved 
himself a man of superior gifts in organization, in liter- 
ary endowments, in the promotion of civilizing agencies, 
and in missionary pioneership. A unique honor came to 
him in 1864, when the boy-slave of by-gone daysgwas 
consecrated—the first and only non-European bishop in 
England since the apostolic age—in Canterbury Cathedral; 
Missionary Bishop of the Niger. One of the immense 
congregation sitting in the choir of the cathedral was 
Mrs, Weekes, widow of one of the bishops of Sierra 
Leone, who had received him into her home upwards of 
forty years before, when he was landed from the cruiser, 
and had then taught him his alphabet. The degree of 
D.D. was conferred upon him the same year by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and a similar distinction by Durham 
University, nineteen years afterwards. In May, 1880, 
the council of the Royal Geographical Society awarded 
him a gold watch, as a mark of appreciation of the ser- 
vices which the late bishop had rendered to geography. 
_ To sacred and general literature Bishop Crowther’s 
contributions were notable and extensive. Of the Niger 
expedition in 1854, he wrote a graphic and able narra- 
‘tive. The noblest of his tasks in the domain of litera- 
ture was his translation of the Scriptures into the Yoruba 
tongue, which he supplemented by such works as an 
“English and Yoruba Dictionary,” “ Yoruba Grammar 
and Vocabulary,” “Elements of Nupe Grammar,” the 
Book of Common Prayer into Yoruba, and a part of the 
Gospel of Matthew into the Nupe latiguage. During 
the bishop’s missionary tours through Great Britain, his 
advocacy of the claims of missions in Africa, on the 
platforms and in the churches, was effective and wel- 
come; and by his decease the Church Missionary#ociety 
loses its greatest missionary representative in modern 
times. Concerning the recent Niger troubles which have 
arisen from the alleged spiritual weakness of many of 
the converts, and the lack of qualification and deference 
on the part of some of the native African agents, it is 
anticipated that the deputation visiting the Niger 
province will overtake not a few of the disputes and 
defections. ’ 7 
It was on the 8th of February, 1890, that.the venerable 
negro prelate, then in his eighty-second year, sailed 
from the river Mersey, Liverpool, to resume his grand 
calling, rejoicing in the comradeship of a noble band of 
fellow-laborers. To the end he was “daring, always 
daring,” magnifying his motto, “ Africa for Christ, and 
himself for me,” in deeds of signal heroism, Bishop 
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Crowther's personality was interesting and impressive. 
Gentle, affectionate, of marked simplicity and consist- 
ency, forbearing toward enemies, charitable on behalf of 
backsliders, and of great influence over the native mind, 
his Christianity everywhere was of the highest type. 
Rich in humor, it is told of him that one day, at dinner, 
there sat by his side a little girl, who was observed to be 
wetting her finger, and, rubbing it upon the bishop’s 
hand, watched to see whether the black came off. Ap- 
parently he did not notice what was going on, although 
the onlookers were aware that the good old man was 
enjoying the little lass’s curiosity, and would not inter- 
rupt it. The mantle of this missionary hero falls in 
some measure on one of his gifted sons, the Ven. 
D. C. Crowther, the archdeacon of Bonny, in his late 
father’s diocese. 

Of the departed bishop the lines of Tennyson may be 
fitly quoted : 

“ Now is done thy long day’s work; 
Fold thy palms across thy breast, 
Fold thine arms, turn to thy rest.” 


He was a toiler who will be long remembered in the 
cirele of Raban, of Haensel, and of the fervid Schén, 
who lately preceded him “into the glory.” 

Bolton, Lancashire, England. 





THE PEAK. 
BY JOHN B, TABB. 


As on some solitary height 

Abides, in summer’s fierce despite, 

Snow-blossom that no sun can blight, 
No frost can kill; 

So, in my soul,—all else below 

To change succumbing,—stands aglow 

One wreath of immemorial snow, 
Unscattered still. 


St. Charles College, Ellicott City, Md. 


GIVING RIGHTLY. 
BY J. N. DAVID. 





The writer, some time since, stopped at a hotel in a 
railroad town of several thousand inhabitants to get sup- 
per and wait for the next train. Sitting at the hotel 
window, he observed a lady standing by a man who was 
reading a card, another lady passing by with a card in 
her hand. The first lady said, “I tell you I’m getting 
there.” When the man had perused the card, he shook 
his head, and handed it back to the lady. 

The card was then handed to me; and it set forth 
that the picture on it was that of a certain church insti- 
tution that was greatly in debt, and subscriptions were 
solicited. These questions come up: 

1. Is it proper for ladies to suppress their more deli- 
cate feelings to solicit church funds on the streets and 
at hotels? 

2. Is it proper that strangers and hotel guests shall 
thus be intruded on by being solicited for church funds? 

From what the writer knows, he feels sure that, of the 
forty or fifty thousand church-members who are expected 
to contribufe to that particular institution, if the ladies 
will contribute the extta jewelry used to adorn their per- 
sons, and the cost of the birds on their hats, and fhe men 
the cost of their tobacco and cigars, and extra club sup- 
pers, for one year, there will be no debt, but a surplus in 
the treasury. 

The writer knows of one church that disciplines mem- 
bers able to pay as quickly for failure to contribute as for 
getting drunk or swearing. 

The Bible rule of both the Old and the New Testa- 
ment should be pressed home; and it is the same in 
both : to contribute according to ability, and quickly, and 
not to appear before the Lord empty (see Deut. 16 : 16, 
17; 1 Cor. 16 : 2; 2 Cor. 8:12, as well as elsewhere). 
Again: that giving is not only a duty, but, when prop- 
erly done, as much an act of worship as preaching or 
praying ; and that worship is a failure without the gift, 
when it is able to be given. 


Salem, W. Va. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE FROGS’ MESSAGE. 


BY HELEN A. BUTLER. 











When Mama Grey came in to light the evening lamp, 
she found a very sorry-faced little girl sitting in the'big 
chair by the fire. There was a tiny cross-wrinkle. be- 
tween her eyes, too, which was a strange thing to see; 
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for Janey was a sweet-tempered, cheerful little body, and 
seldom fretted. So mama pitied her small daughter all 
the more, because she knew that Janey had a real reason 
for being fretful. 

This was the way of it. In the latter part of the win- 
ter Janey fell off her sled one day, when sliding down 
hill with the other children, and hurt her knee so badly 
that she could not walk at all for several weeks; and 
even now the doctor only allowed her to walk about the 
rooms a very little, with the aid of a crutch. He said 
she would always be lame if she were not very careful 
for a long time. 

Janey had been very patient, and was always so bright 
and lively that her little friends loved to come into her 
room every chance they could get, and tell her what 
grand times they had. She had laughed as loudly as 
any of them when they told her what fun they had at 
the May party,—how Dilly Hays thought every crooked 
stick she saw was a snake, and every round stone a toad, 

But to-night mama saw two tears when she had the 
lamp lighted, and almost cried herself, in sympathy. 

“O mama! the girls are going to have such a nice 
time Memorial Day! They’re going to make wreaths, 
and carry flowers, and walk in the percession, and—and 
—everything nice. And I can’t goat all!” she finished, 
And the two tears ran right down her cheeks. 

Now mama took her little girl right on her lap, and 
said: ‘‘ Why, darling! I had a nice plan for you, only I 
meant to keep it for a surprise.” 

Janey brightened up at this, for she knew that mama’s 
surprises were very nice indeed; but still she couldn’t 
walk anywhere, and her face was, nevertheless, a bit 
sober when mama had her undressed and in the little 
white bed. After saying her prayers, telling Jesus all 
about it, she was her patient little self again. Only, 
when mama was about to carry out the lamp, Janey said: 
“Don’t the frogs sound doleful to-night, mama?” 

“ Why, no, darling; they sound pleasant and cheerful 
tome. But then, you know, a good deal depends upon 
how we listen. Try to hear something pleasant, and you 
will hear it.” 

“"The next morning Mama Grey found a very bright 
face to kiss. 

“T peeped through the lace curtains last night, mama, 
after you went out,” said Janey; “‘and the fog that» had 
looked so dismal all day seemed like a great, soft wing, 
let down over the earth, and I felt so sheltered and com- 
fortable. Then I listened to the frogs, and it was very 
funny to hear what they were saying, when I really set 
about it. ‘Cheery, cheery be!’ I heard first. Then an- 
other one sang out good and loud: ‘ Keep cheery! keep, 
keep cheery!’ Then a big frog piped up: ‘Plenty 
drink! plenty drink!’ and the water gurgled in his 
throat when he said it. Then a greedy old fellow told 
the others: ‘T’ll drink it up! I’ll drink it up!’ Pretty 
soon I got sleepy, and their voices all ran together. I 
went to sleep then, and dreamed that a great green frog 
was sitting on the footboard, and telling me to ‘keep 
cheery.’ I was just laughing about him when you opened 
the door,” 

The days went by, and Janey’s birthday, in the beauti- 
ful month of June, was close at hand. The old-fashioned 
town was nearly embowered in roses, and on her birth- 
day morning she opened her eyes on a lovely rose-bowl 
of cut-glass, filled to overflowing with roses of choicest 
colors,—all a gift from her class and teacher, So the 
day began brightly. 

Later on, mama led her to the open window, from 
whence she saw, standing under the shade of the elms 
at the gate, the sleekest little horse imaginable. He was 
harffessed toa low, easy phaeton, and the whole was the 
“surprise” planned by Mr. and Mrs. Grey for their little 
daughter’s birthday gift. She could find no words to 
express the surprise and pleasure that such a delightful 
gift gave her. Mama had to explain how they thought 
it would be better, in every way, to put the money ust- 
ally spent on a trip to the seashore or mountains into 4 
nice little team, which could be used every pleasant day 
in the whole year. 

After breakfast they had their first drive, and Janey 
thought the dear old world never was so beautiful before. 

That night, when she was being made ready for bed, she 
said, “It has been easy to ‘be cheery’ to-day, mama, but ” 
I’m glad to hear the frogs beginning to sing it again. 
Isn’t it strange,” she added, thoughtfully, “ how things 
that have always seemed so disagreeable will sometimes 
turn out to be pleasant, if we try hard to make them so?” 
And when mama said good-night, she left a very cheer 
ful little girl listening eagerly to the frogs’ bed-time 
chorus. 


Rockland, Me. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1892.] 








1, January 3.—The Kingdom of Christ. Tsa, 11: 1-10 
©, January 10.—A Song of Salvation..............000sse0 Isa. 26 : 1-10 
3. January 17.—Overcome With WInG...............cccree-cesesene eneessees Isa, 28 : 1-13 
4, January 24.—Hezekiah’s Prayer and Deliverance...Isa, 37 : 14-21 ; 33-38 
5, January 31,—The Suffering Saviour.............:c.000scseeeeseserene ses Isa. 53 : 1-12 
6. February 7.—The Gracious Call.............00-.s000 eusegunestbuiasoneses Isa. 55 : 1-13 


Ser, 31: 27-37 
eve /ecees Jer. 36 : 19-31 


7. February 14.—The New Covenant... 
8, February 21.—Jehoiakim’s Wickedness.... 
9, February 28.—Jeremiah Persecuted ............ccccccce cceeeseeeseees Jer. 37 : 11-21 
10. March 6,—The Downfall of Judah,..........c00sccccsoeeeeeereeeeeeneee Jer. 39 : 1-10 
11. March 13.—Promise of a New Hea rt................s.ccesceesrsenee Ezek. 36 ; 25-38 
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LESSON VII., SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1892 


TitLE: THE NEW COVENANT. 





LESSON TEXT. 


(Jer. 31 : 27-37. Memory verses: 33, 34.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

27 § Behold, the days come, | 27 Behold, the days come, saith 
saith the LornpD, thatI willsowthe| the Lorp, that I will sow the 
house of Is’ra-el and the house of} _house of Israel and the house 
Ji’dah with the seedofman,and| of Judah with theseed of man, 
with the seed of beast. ‘| and with the seed of beast. 

28 And it shall come to pass, | 28 And it shall come to pass, that 
that like as I have watched over | like as I have watched over 
them, to pluck up, and to break | _ them to pluck up and to break 
down, and to throw down, and to | down, and to overthrow and to 
destroy, and to afflict; so will 1| | destroy, and to afflict; so will I 
watch over them, to build, and to | watch over them to build and 
plant, saith the Lorn. | 29 to plant, saith the Lorp. In 

29 In those days they shall say | those days they shall say no 
no more, The fathers have eaten | more, The fathers have eaten 
a sour grape, and the children’s | sour grapes, and the children’s 


teeth are set on edge. 30 teeth aresetonedge. Butevery 
$0 But every one shall die for one shall die for his own ini- 
his own iniquity: every man that quity: every man that eateth 
eateth the sour grape, his teeth the sour grapes, his teeth shall 
shall be set on edge. be set on edge. 
14 Behold, the days come, | 31 Behold, the days come, saith 


| 
saith the Lorp, that I will make | 
a new covenant with the house 
of Is‘ra-el, and with the house of 
Ji’dah: 

82 Not according to the cove- 
nant that I made with their 
fathers,in the day that I took them 
by the hand to bring them out of 
the land of E’gypt; which my 
covenant they brake, although I 
was a husband unto them, saith 
the Lorn: 

33 But this shall be the covenant 
that I will make with the house 
of Is-ra’el; After those days, saith 
the Lorp, I will put my law in 
their inward parts, and write it 
in their hearts; and will be their 
God, and they shall be my people. | 34 

84 And they shall teach nomore 
every man his neighbour, and 
every man his brother, saying, 
Know the Lorn: for they shall all 
know me, from the least of them 
unto the greatest of them, saith 
the Lorp: for I will forgive their 
iniquity, and I will remember 
their sin no more. 35 

85 § Thus saith the Lorn, which 
siveth the sun for a light by day, 
and the ordinances of the moon 
and of the stars for a light by 
night, which divideth the sea 
when the waves thereof roar; The 
Lorp of hosts is his name: 

86 If those ordinances depart | 36 
from before me, saith the Lorp, 
then the seed of Is’ra-el also shall 
cease from being a nation before 
me for ever. 

87 Thus saith the Lorp; If | 
heaven above can be measured, 
and the foundations of the earth | 
searched out beneath, I will also 
Cast off all the seed of Is’ra-el for | 
all that they have done, saith the 
Lorp. 


_ 


the Lorp, that I will make a 
new covenant with the house 
of Israel, and with the house 
of Judah: not according to the 
covenant that I made with 
their fathers in the day that I 
took them by the hand to bring 
them out of the land of Egypt; 
lwhich my covenant they 
brake, although I was 2an hus- 
band unto them, saith the 
38 Lorp. But this is the covenant 
that I will make with the house 
of Israel after those days, saith 
the Lorp; I will put my lawin 
their inward parts, and in their 
heart will I write it; and I will 
be their God, and they shall be 
my people: and they shall 
teach no more every man his 
neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying, Know the 
Lorp: for they shall all know 
me, from the least of them unto 
the greatest of them, saith the 
Lorp: for I will forgive their 
iniquity, and their sin will I 
remember no more, Thussaith 
the Lorp, which giveth the 
sun for a light by day, and the 
ordinances of the moon and of 
the stars for alight by night, 
which *stirreth up the sea, 
that the waves thereof roar; 
the Lorp of hosts is his name: 
If these ordinances depart from 
before me, saith the Lorp, then 
the seed of Israel also shall 
cease from being a nation be- 
87 fore me for ever. Thus saith 
the Lorp: If heaven abovecan 
be measured, and the founda- 
tions of the earth searched out 
beneath, then will I also cast 
off all the seed of Israel for all 
that they have done, saith the 
Lorpb. 


22 
tS 





1Or, forasmuch as they brake my, covenant 20r, lord over them %Or, 
stilleth the sea, when &c. See Is. li. 

The American Revisers would saheitiias “a” for “an’’ in verse 32, 
and“ Jehovah” for “the Loxp” throughout. 





LESSON PLAN 
Topic oF THE QUARTER: Christ the King. 


GoLpen Text FoR THE QUARTER: He shall reign over the 


house of Jacob for ever ; and of his kingdom there shall be no 
end.—Luke 1 : 33. 


Lesson Topic: The King’s Covenant. 


1. Basis of the Covenant, vs. 27-30. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Terms of the Covenant, vs. 31-34. 
3. Permanence of the Covenant, vs. 36-37. 


Gotpen Text: J will forgive their iniquity, and I will re- 
member their sin no more.—Jer, 31 : 34, 


' 


cima alec kink Seeainiacemuned 


| Each man shall bear his own burden (Gal. 6: 5). 





Datty Home READINGs: 


M.—Jer. 31 : 27-37. The King’s covenant. 
T.—Jer. 31: 1-14. God's grace to Israel. 
W.—Jer. 31 : 15-26. Promises to Israel. 
T.—Deut. 31 : 9-27. The law written by Moses. 
F.—Matt. 23 : 29-39. Penalties for sin. 
$.—Gal. 3: 7-29. The true Israel. 

$.—Heb. 8 : 1-13. The new covenant, 


i] 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, BASIS OF THE COVENANT, 
|. Favor: 

I will sow... Israel... with the seed of man, and ... beast (27). 
Neither shall thy land any more be termed 7 ag (Isa, 62 : 4), 
And I will multiply men upon you (Ezek. 36 : 

I will bring them again also out of the land of Fey pt (Zech. 10 : 10). 
Il. Generosity : 
So will I watch over them to build and to plant (28). 
While they are yet speaking, I will hear (Isa. 65 : 24). 
I will set mine eyes upon them for good (Jer. 24 : 6). 
Who giveth to’all liberally and upraideth not (Jas. 1: 5). 
ill. Justice: 
Every one shall die for his own iniquity (30). 


Who will render to every man according % his works (Roun, 2 : 6), 
Each shall receive his own reward (1 Cor. 3 : 8). 


II, TERMS OF THE COVENANT. 


1. A New Covenant: 
I will make a new covenant with , . . Israel (31). 
Not according to the covenant. ., with their fathers (Jer. 31 : 3°). 
In that he saith, A new covenant, he hath made the first old (Heb. 
8:13). 
Jesus the mediator of a new covenant (Heb. 12: 24). 
ll. God’s Law in the Heart: 
I will put my law in their inward parts (33). 
Yea, thy law is within my heart (Psa. 40 : 8). 
I will... give them an heart of flesh (Ezek. 11 : 19). 
a Y in tables of stone, but in tables that are hearts of flesh (2 Cor. 
: 3). 
il. Closer Relations than Before: 
I will be their God, and they shall be my people (33). 


They shall be my people, and I will be their God (Jer. 24 : 7). 
Ye shall be my people, and I will be your God (Jer. 20 : 22). 
F will be to them a God, and they shall be to me a people (I {eb.8: :10). 


III, PERMANENCE OF THE COVENANT, 


|. Issued by the Creator : 
The Lord, which giveth the sun for a light by day (35). 
God made the two great lights (Gen. 1 : 16). 
Thy faithfulness shalt thou establish in the very heavens(Psa. 89 : 2), 
They abide this day according to thine ordinances (Psa, 119 : 91). 
il. Assured by His Great Name: 
The Lord of hosts is his name (35). 
The Lord of hosts is God over Israel (2 Sam. 7 : 26). 
The King, whose name is the Lord of hosts Yr 46 : 18), 
I am with you, saith the Lord of hosts (Hag. 2 : 4). 
lil. israel Shall Not Cease: 
If heaven above can be measured, . 
. Israel (37). 
In thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed (Gen. 12 : 3), 
36). 


His seed shall endure for ever (Psa. 89 : 
My kindness shall not depart from thee ‘(isa. 54: 10). 


« then will I also cast off 


Verse 27.—"‘I will sow... the seed + man, and... the seed of 
beast.”’ (1) Israel’s existing desolation ; (2) Jehov ah’s “assured help. 

Verse 28,—‘‘So will I watch over them to build and to plant.’’ (1) 
Israel’s former overthrow ; (2) Israel’s promised re- -establishment. 


Verse 30 —‘‘ Every one shall die for his own iniquity.’”’ (1) Iniquity 
condemned ; (2) Transgressors punished,.—Sin’ 8 penalty (1) Universal; 

(2) Terrible. 

Verse 31.—‘‘I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel.” 


(1) God’s earlier covenant and its failure; (2) God’s later covenant 
and its success. 
Verse 32.—‘‘Which my covenant,they brake.” (1) The covenant 
made; (2) The cov enant broken,—(1) The grace of God’s covenant; 
(2) The crime of man’s transgression. 
Verse 33.—‘‘ In their heart will I write it.’’ (1) The Writer; (2) The 
tablet: (3) The writing. 
“Twill pe their God, and they shall be my people.’’ (1) God’s grace 


to man; (2) Man's devotion to God. 

Verse 34.—‘* They shall all know me.”’ (1) God known; (2) Man 
blessed. 

**T will forgive their iniquity.’ (1) The forgiving God ; (2) The for- 
given sinner. 

Verse 36.—‘‘ Then the seed of Israel also shall cease.’’ (1) A sup- 
posed calamity ; (2) An impossible condition. e 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


GOD’S COVENANTS. 


With Abraham (Gen. 12: 1-3; Gen. 15 : 7-18), 
With Isaac (Gen. 17 : 19, 21). 

With Jacob (Gen, 28 : 13-15), 

With Israel (Exod. 6:4; Acts 3 : 25). 

With David (2 Sam. 23:5; Psa. 89 : 3, 4). 
Renewed (Jer. 31 : 31-33; Heb. 8 : 8-13), 
Fulfilled (Luke 1 : 68-79). 

Ratified (Heb. 9 : 11-14, 22-28). 

Unalterable (Psa. 89 : 34; Jer. 31 : 35-37). 
Eternal (Psa. 111:9; Heb. 13 : 20), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


HIsTORICAL CIRCUMSTANCES.—J eremiah began to prophesy 
in the thirteenth year of Josiah, about the time that king 
began to suppress idolatry, and five years before the discovery 
of the book of the law in the temple (2 Kings 22; 2 Chron. 
34). According to the usual chronology, Josiah’s thirteenth 
year was B.C. 629, but later authorities accept B.C. 627 or 
626. (A similar difference of dates may be noted down to 
the destruction of Jerusalem.) Jehoahaz, the son of Josiah, 
was deposed by Pharaoh Necho, who made his brother 
Jehoiakim king. In the fourth year of Jehoiakim, Pharaoh 
Necho was defeated by Nebuchadnezzar at Charchemish. 
About this time the chapter containing the lesson was proba- 
bly uttered. Still the tone of the chapter leads many to date 
it nearer the destruction of Jerusalem, when Jeremiah was 
in prison. ‘Baruch wrote the prophecies of Jeremiah during 


copy, made later, contained other prophecies (Jer. 36 : 32). 
The margin of our English Bibles dates chapter 31 and the 
latter half of chapter 36 “about B.C. 606,” but the fourth 
and fifth years of Jehoiakim more probably correspond with 
B.C. 604 and 603. At all events, Babylon was at this time 
the enemy threatening Judah, and Jeremiah foresaw and 
foretold the coming defeat and captivity. 

PRECEDING Propnecies.—The order: is mainly, but not 
entirely, chronological, some later prophecies being inserted 
in connection with those belonging to the early part of the 
reign of Jehoiakim. Chapter .1 tells of the prophet’s call; 
chapters 2-6 seem to contain his first discourse, rebuking the 
sins of the nation; chapters 7-10 are a call to repentance; 
chapters 11-20 cover different prophecies, some of them 
symbolical, All these may be be placed in the days of Jo- 
Chapter 21 belongs to a later period. Chapters 22-25 
contain short prophecies of different dates, but mainly pre- 
dicting the fall of the nation. Chapters 26-28 include both 
history and prophecy, both connected with the fall of Jeru- 
salem (from the days of Jehoiakim to those of Zedekiah), 
Chapters 29-31 prophesy, at various times, the restoration of 
Judah, chapter 31 extending the prediction to Israel. From 
this prediction the lesson is taken. 

OvTLIne.—The promise of restoration (vs. 27, 28); the re- 
moval of the inherited curse (vs. 29, 30). The new covenant 
with the people, superior to that in the deliverance from 
Egypt (vs. 31, 32), since God’s law will be in their hearts; 
all shall know him, and their sins will be forgiven (vs. 33, 34), 
God’s rule of nature, and the height and depth of nature’s 
mysteries, declared to be a figure of the security of his covenant 
blessings (vs. ssn 


siah, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 27.— Behold, the days come, saith Jehovah : The prophet 
is about to point out a contrast between the future, of which 
he speaks, and the disorders and disasters of the present. A 
large proportion of his prophecies thus far had been occupied 
with severe rebukes of sins and warnings of punishment, 
Judah was becoming moré and more corrupt, and they were 
about to be exiled from their land. Israel had already been 
carried into captivity, and the cities of Samaria were now in 
the hands of foreign colonists (2 Kings 17: 24). To human 
view it might appear as though the seed of the patriarchs 
would soon entirely perish, and God’s scheme of saving 
mercy for them and, through them, for the world, had conte 
to nought. But the prophet looks forward to a most surpris- 
ing change, He bids his hearers behold, for something of 
great moment claims their attention. It is assured to them by 
the word of the almighty and unchangeable God.—That I 
will sow the house of Israel and the house of Judah with the seed 
of man, and with the seed of beast: The promise is to the two 
branches of the covenant people, that their depopulated and 
ravaged country should be peopled afresh, should be filled 
once more with men, and their flocks and herds and beasts of 
burden; that is to say, with a thrifty and prosperous popula- 
tion. The figure is that of sowing seed upon a soil which 
would yield an abundant harvest. This met a partial ful- 
filment upon the return of the Jews to their own land after 
the Babylonish captivity, when Palestine was redeemed from 
its desolation. But the promise looks beyond this. In the 
Prophets, Israel is contemplated as the people of God, and 
and the object of his favor and love, the spiritual seed of 
Abraham; and the full meaning of the promise is that the 
true people of God shall be immensely multiplied. These 
are the Israel of God wherever they may dwell, and to what- 
ever nationality they may belong (Gal. 3 : 7, 28, 29). 

Verse 28.—And it shall come to pass that like as I have watched 
over them to pluck up and to break down, and to overthrow and to 
destroy: Allusion is here made to the language which the 
Lord addressed to Jeremiah when he was first called to be a 
prophet. The very words then employed are here repeated. 
The Lord there told him (Jer. 1 : 12) that he “watched” 
over his word to perform it. The Lord is not slack concern- 
ing either his promises or threatenings uttered by his accred- 
ited messengers. They may be long delayed, until men begin 
to fancy that they have been forgotten, or will never be 
accomplished. But the Lord watches over every word, and 
not one jot or tittle shall pass from it, till all be fulfilled. 
The Lord had also set before the prophet the two aspects of 
his commission (Jer. 1 : 10),—on the one hand to declare God’s 
judgments; and, on the other, to set forth the blessings which 
he would bestow. As the word uttered by the prophet was 
really the word of the omnipotent God, the former is repre- 
sented as bringing to pass what he announces, The inflic- 
tions which God had sent are expressed as the plucking up 
of plants by the roots, breaking down a wall, overthrowing an 
edifice or a city, and then, in more literal terms, as destroy- 
ing and afflicting. As they had had experience of the cer- 
tain fulfilment of all that the prophet had denounced as the 
penalty of their sins, they might be equally well assured that 
the blessings now promised would come to pass. 

Verse 29.—In those days they shall say no more, The fathers 











this year, but the roll was burmt by Jehoiakim, and the new 


have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge: 
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The prevalence of this proverbial saying is attested likewise | already spoken of.—TJ will put my law in their inward parts: 


by Ezekiel (Ezek. 18 : 2). 
the Mosaic law (Exod. 20: 5; 34:7) they claimed that they 
were suffering, though innocent, for the transgressions of for- 
mer generations. Those who continue in the sins of their fore- 
fathers are justly punished for sins which they sanction and 
approve (Matt. 23: 34-36). But it showed a very inadequate 
apprehension of their own guilt that they should imagine 
that they did not deserve all that they suffered. An essential 
preliminary to the entrance of the promised period of bless- 
ing was that they should cease to lay the blame of what they 
suffered upon their ancestors, and should confess that they 
had richly merited every stroke laid upon them. 

Verse 30.—In opposition to this complaint, the prophet 
declares the perfect rectitude of God’s dealings.— But every 
one shall die for his own iniquity : every man that eateth ths sour 
grapes, his teeth shall be set on edge: The penalty of sin is not 
an arbitrary infliction, but the natural sequence of trans- 
gression, following as inevitably as the effect of acid fruit 
upon the teeth. The prophet is here speaking of the retri- 
bution which befell the men of his own generation. His 
words are not to be interpreted as affirming that the external 
lot of men is, in all cases, regulated by their characters, and 
that extraordinary afflictions are a proof of extraordinary 
guilt. This was the error of the friends of Job, and it was 
expressly corrected by our Lord (Luke 18 : 2-5). 

Verse 31.—Behold, the days come, saith Jehovah, that I will 
make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and with the house 
of Judah: This is one of the intimations to be found, in the 
Prophets, of the temporary character of the Old Testament 
dispensation, and is so quoted and applied (Heb. 8: 7-13). It 
was obviously important that nothing should be done to lower 
the sacredness and obligatory character of the divine institu- 
tions, under which Israel had been placed, so long as they re- 
mained in force. Consequently, even when speaking of Mes- 
sianic times, the prophets usually employ terms characteristic 
of the period in which they live. They describe the spread 
of true religion by speaking of altars erected, and sacrifices 
offered, and pilgrimages made to Jerusalem. But here the 
promise of a new covenant implies that that which preceded 
was to pass away, and be supergeded. A covenant is an 
agreement between two parties, in which obligations are 
assumed on either side. God graciously condescended to 
enter into covenant with Israel, promising to be their God, 
and accepting them as his people. They were thus made the 
recipients of his revelation, and put in possession of the ordi- 
mances of the true religion and of the means of grace, not 
with a view to their individual benefit merely, but for the 
ultimate diffusion of the blessings of salvation over all the 
earth (Gen. 12:3; Num. 14: 21), 

Verse 32.—Not according to the covenant that I made with 
their fathers: The new covenant is not to be the same as the 
old in some most important respects, which are afterwards 
specified. In its general substance and design it is the same. 
It belongs to the same divine purpose of grace, only in 
a form more fully developed, and calculated more effectually 
to secure itsend. The religion of the Old, Testament is, in 
sll its essential features, identical with the religion of the 
New. True piety is the same under both dispensations, con- 
sisting in the knowledge and fear and love of God; the con- 
ditions of salvation are the same,—faith in God’s promised 
mercy, and repenting for and forsaking all that is displeasing 
in his sight; the law and rule of life remains the same,—“ Be 
ye holy; for I am holy.”—But while the essence is unchanged, 
the form is so altered as greatly to increase its power and 
effectiveness.—In the day that I took them by the hand to bring 
them out of the land of Egypt: The phrase “took them by the 
hand” expresses his friendly interference on their behalf, as 
one would take the hand of a child to assist and lead him. 
From the moment that God undertook their deliverance from 

‘Egyptian bondage, and commissioned Moses on their behalf 
(Exod. 3: 7-10), he was acting as their covenant God, and 
they came under the obligations which this relation involved 
(Exod. 4 : 31).— Which my covenant they brake : Thé marginal 
rendering, “ Forasmuch as they brake my covenant,” is another 
possible construction, but does not alter the sense. The weak- 
ness and inadequacy of the old covenant consisted in its 
liability to be broken, and that it actually was broken on the 
part of the people, thus nullifying its gracious provisions.— 
Although I was an husband unto them, saith Jehovah: No ex- 
tenuation of their fault could be found in any unkind or un- 
generous treatment on his part. He had stood in the most 
loving relation to them, of which the tenderest and most in- 
timate of earthly ties is the symbol. This is the most 
natural explanation of the clause. Some have interpreted it 
as though it expressed the severity with which God treated 
them in consequence of their defections. It is then read thus: 
“ Which my covenant they brake, and I lorded it over them.” 

Verse 33.—The apparent failure of the old covenant did not 
lead the Lord indignantly to abandon so ungrateful a people, 
and to give up his scheme of mercy for them and for the world. 
— But this is the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel 
after those days, saith Jehovah: “ After those days ;” that is, 
the days spoken of in verse 31, which were to intervene 
between the present and the formation of the new covenant 





By a perversion of the language of | Moses had put God’s commandments before the people (Exod. 


19:7; 21:1) as a law and standard of life external to them- 
selves. God now proposes to put his law within them, not as 
a force to operate from without, but as a vital and controlling 
principle, acting within.—And in their heart will I write it: 
The Ten Commandments were written by the finger of God 
upon tables of stone (Exod. 24:12; 31:18). The require- 
ments of God were written by Moses in the book of the law 
(Exod. 24: 4; Deut. 31: 9, 24).—But God will now write his 
law in their hearts at the very center and spring of feeling 
and of action, so that it shall regulate their desires, control 
their affections, and determine their conduct, being itself the 
supreme motive-power (2 Cor.3:3). Of course, the distine- 
tion here made is not absolute, but one of degree. The truly 
pious always had the law of God in their hearts (Psa. 37 : 31); 
40 ; 8), and it was always recognized that the law, to be 
effective, must be so written (Prov. 3:3). But the spirit of 
God was poured out with new power, and his saving energy 
was more widely felt under the new dispensation than under 
the old (Joel 2: 28; Acts 2:16, 17).—And I will be their 
God, and they shall be my people: He should be to them all 
that is involved in the adorable name of God,—his glorious 
perfections exercised on their behalf, his wisdom to consult 
for them, his power to protect them, his love and pity to 
comfort and bless them, his mercy to pardon, his Holy Spirit 
to sanctify and guide them and help their infirmities. And 
they should be his loyal and obedient people. This was the 
aim of the old covenant (Exod. 6:7; Lev. 26: 12), but it is 
more fully and effectively accomplished under the new. 

Verse 34.—And they shall teach no more every man his neigh- 
bour, and every man his brother, saying, Know Jehovah: As the 
law should not henceforth be merely the voice of authority 
external to themselves, so their knowledge of God should be 
based on their own inward experience. They shall be taught 
by God himself. This does not mean that there shall be no 
occasion for human instruction in divine things, for parents 
to instruct their children, or teachers their pupils, or minis- 
ters the people. But there is something which human 
teachers cannot do. They cannot savingly enlighten the 
mind; they cannot impart the true knowledge of God. The 
people of God shall not be left to mere human teaching, which 
is ineffectual to salvation.—For they shall all know me, from the 
least of them unto the greatest of them, saith Jehovah: All the 
true people of God, without exception, shall have an experi- 
mental acquaintance with him, To know God is to have 
correct ideas of him, and cherish right feelings toward him; 
and it isin this that piety consist. —For I will forgive their 
iniquity, and their sin will I remember no more: It is in the 
experience of his forgiving mercy that the saving knowledge 
of God begins, and by this constantly renewed experience 
that it grows. God not only forgives sin; he ceases to re- 
member it. It is obliterated entirely, blotted out of exist- 
ence; and the forgiven sinner is treated precisely as though 
he had never sinned. There is no remaining word of cen- 
sure, no trace of displeasure or of coolness in his heavenly 
Father’s face. 

Verse 35,—Thus saith Jehovah: The Creator and the Lord 
of nature. The appeal is to the omnipotence of him who 
made the world, and has all things under control, who can 


‘fulfil his promises without let or hindrance from any quarter. 


— Which giveth the sun for a light by day: There is a plain 
allusion to the account of the creation (Gen. 1:16). The 
sun is one of the unequaled manifestations of divine power 
and greatness, transcending all the works of man.—And the 

dinances of the moon and of the stars for a light by night: The 
aws which regulate the movements of the moon and its 
various phases, and the rising and setting of the stars, are of 
God’s enactment.— Which stirreth up the sea, that the waves 
thereof roar: The margin has “stilleth the sea when,” etc. 
The general sense is the same: God’s control over the vast 
tempestuous sea.—Jehovah of hosts is his name : The self-existent 
God, from whom all existence is derived, the Lord of the 
universe, of the countless multitudes of created things (Gen. 
2:1), marshaled as armies, in orderly array, obedient to his 
will, fulfilling his high behests, with special reference to the 
heavenly hosts, the bright array of stars executing their 
appointed evolutions (Isa, 40 : 26), and the myriads of angels 
who fly to do his bidding. 

Verse 36.—IJf these ordinances depart from before me, saith 
Jehovah, then the seed of Israel also shall cease from being a nation 
before me for ever: The stability of the laws of nature is used 
to illustrate the immutability of God’s purpose of grace. 
Israel, considered as the people of God, can never die out. 
The perpetuity of the Church in all ages, and under all cir- 
cumstances, is secured. It cannot be destroyed by persecu- 
tion ; it cannot be seduced into complete apostasy. God shall 
always have a seed to serve him as long as the earth stands 
and time endures. 

Verse 37.—There is nothing so impossible, nothing so in- 
conceivable, as that God should utterly abandon his Church, 
and give up his gracions design to accomplish the world’s 
salvation; for this would be for God to deny himself, and for 
the immutable to be subject to change.—Thus saith Jehovah : 
Tf heaven above can be measured, and the foundations of the earth 
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searched out beneath: When the astronomer shall have meas- 
ured illimitable space, and the engineer shall have sunk his 
shaft to the center of the earth, and have uncovered all that 
lies beneath its surface.— Then [but not till then] will I also 
east off all the seed of Isracl: The rejection may be partial and 
temporary, but cannot be total—For all that they have done, 
saith Jehovah: The gifts and calling of God are without re- 
pentance, They shall never perish, neither shall any pluck 
them out of my hand. It is the fidelity of their gracious 
Lord and their own stedfastness which must be the ground of 
confidence that he who has begun a good work in them will 
carry it on until the day of Jesus Christ. 
Princeton Theological S.minary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The section of Jeremiah extending from the thirtieth to 
the thirty-third chapters dates from the tenth year of King 
Zedekiah, when Jerusalem had been long invested by the 
terrible army of Nebuchadnezzar, and was very near its fall 
and destruction. The opening verses of chapters 32 and 33 
settle this point with reference to themselves, and chapters 
30 and 31 are so closely connected with them that they seem 
to have heen uttered at or about the same date. 

Strange to say, though written from the guard-house beside 
the king’s palace, where the prophet was kept a prisoner, no 
doubt with all the rough discomfort or even positive suffering 
regarded, in the East, as good enough for those charged with 
any offense, these chapters show a bright cheerfulness, in 
striking contrast to the despondency of the greater part of 
Jeremiah’s prophecies. Yet he was in the midst of all the 
miseries of a siege. Famine and pestilence were raging in the 
city; the noise of the battle at the walls, the flight of hostile 
arrows, the thud of battering rams (Ezek. 4 : 2; 21: 22); the 
flames and smoke and roar of fires kindled by the enemy 
against the gates, to burh a way through (Jer. 51: 58; Judg, 
9: 48, 49); the hurtling of great stones through the air from 
the machines of the besiegers (2 Chron. 26: 15); and the 
crash of roofs, the screams of terror, the groans of the 
wounded, the outbreak of fire from the ruined houses, and, 
through and over all, the wild battle-cries of assailants 
and defenders, might well have deepened his usual depression 
into despair. On the contrary, however, his tone became 
more hopeful the deeper the gloom around, as the stars shine 
out most brightly on the darkest night. 

The demoralization of all, classes of the community had, 
unfortunately, been so extreme in the past as to have drawn 
down on each, in turn, the sternest denunciations of the 
prophet, The kings, who ought to have been shepherds of 
the people, destroyed and scattered them (Jer. 23:1); too 
many of the prophets were unworthy of their calling, and so 
were too many of the priests. They walked in lies, and 
strengthened the hands of evil-doers, so that all the people 
of Jerusalem had become like those of Sodom and 
Gomorrah in the eyes of God (Jer. 23: 18,14). From the 
prophets of the capital, pollution had gone out all through 
the whole land (Jer. 23 : 15). Nor were the priests any better 
(Jer, 23; 33). The citizens carried off to Babylon with King 
Jehoiachin had been like a basket of June figs, the finest and 
most prized; the population left behind could only be com- 
pared to a basket of figs so bad as to be uneatable (Jer. 24: 
4-10). 

Still there were a few among them who were faithful to 
Jehovah, and in them lay the hope of the future. Through 
them religion would revive, in the land of exile to which 
they would soon be swept away, and, in spite of the tem- 
porary extinction of the state, God would not let his gracious 
promises to Israel fail, but would “bring back again the cap- 
tivity” of his people, and cause them to return to the land 
he had given to their fathers, and they would again possess it 
(Jer. 30: 1-3). Babylon and the other nations that had 
oppressed them would be terribly punished, and God would 
declare himself the God of all the twelve tribes of Israel, 
who would be led back from all lands by him, with great joy; 
for Jehovah felt towards them an unchanging and everlasting 
love (Jer. 31: 1-14). Preparations for their. return were to 
be made across the desert (Jer. 31 ; 21, 22). Judah and Sa 
maria would alike have a glorious future (Jer. 31 : 23-25). 

This vision had passed before the prophet in sleep, and 
now he awoke; but his thoughts presently called up a new 
picture, of all the tribes living in peace and prosperity, ia 
their own land, as a united people. “ Behold, the days come,” 
said the heavenly voice in his soul, “when I [Jehovah] will * 
sow the house of Israel and the house of Judah [as if they 
were a fruitful field] with the seed of man and of cattle. 
And as I have watchied over them, to pluck up and root out, 
to destroy and consume and afflict, so will I watch over them, 
to build and to plant, says Jehovah.” Like all others, ia 
every age, they had, in their self-righteousness, blamed every 
one but themselves for their sufferings, flattering their souls 
that they paid the penalty of the sins of their forefathers 
and were themselves victims rather than justly punished. 





It was, indeed, an article in their theology that the sins of 
one generation were visited on another, however innocent 
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Canaan had been cursed for the sin of the son of Noah (Gen. 9: 
24,25). The grandsons of Saul had been put to death for the 
offense of their grandfather, with which they could not pos- 
sibly have had anything to do (2 Sam. 21). A psalmist cried 
out, “ Let the iniquity of his fathers be remembered with the 
Lord; and let not the sin of his mother be blotted out” (Psa. 
109: 14). Job had said that “God layeth up [the punish- 
ment of] the iniquity of the wicked for his children,” 
and Jeremiah himself (Jer. 18 : 21) calls for divine retribu- 
tion on the children of his enemies. But he now presents 
another side of the truth, as Ezekiel also had done on the 
banks of the Chebar, in the same years (Ezek. 18). Hence- 
forth there was to be no escape from individual responsi- 
bility, and the son shall not bear the sins of the father, if he 
abstain from his father’s sins. This grand doctrine, how- 
ever, was not accepted by any means generally, even in the 
days of Christ; for his disciples asked him whether the blind 
man himself, in some former state, or his parents, had sinned, 
that he should have been born blind (John 9: 2); and the 
crowd, eager to crucify our Lord, cried out, ‘ His blood be on 
us, and on our children” (Matt, 27: 25). But Jeremiah 
anticipates that, in those days.when the twelve tribes had 
returned, they would no longer say, “ The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” But 
every one should die for his own iniquity,—every man who 
eats sour grapes, his teeth should be set on edge. 

With this higher moral tone, and realization of individual 
responsibility, there would begin, in all other things, a new 
era of a loftier and purer religious life. The law of Moses 
had required love to God and to our neighbor (Deut. 6 : 5; 
Lev. 19:18). Indeed, in Deuteronomy love is named as a 
religious duty and joy, twelve times; and hence, even if we 
were to suppose those right who think that book dates from 
the time of Josiah, a clear proclamation of the highest ideal 
of our relations to God and man was an earlier heritage of 
Israel. Jeremiah, however, like Ezekiel, brings it forward 
as a new covenant, contrasting it, in doing so, with the 
covenant of Moses, which had come to be regarded as en- 
forcing only ritual and ceremonial ordinances, and thus had 
largely failed in keeping alive a vigorous spiritual life in 
the nation. But when the tribes have returned, says Jere- 
miah, “ Behold, I shall make a new covenant with the house 
of Israel, says Jehovah; and with the house of Judah, Not 
like the covenant I made with their fathers, when I todk 
them by the hand, to lead them out from the land of Egypt; 
which covenant they broke, though I had been as kind and 
tender and faithful to them as a husband is to his bride. 

“ But this is the covenant I will make with the house of 
Israel after those days, says Jehovah: I will put my law in 
their inmost parts, and write it on their hearts; and I will be 
their God, and they shall be my people. And they will no 
longer need to teach, every man his neighbour and every man 
his brother, saying, Know Jehovah; for they shall all know 
‘me, from the lowest to the greatest; and I will forgive their 
iniquity, and I will remember their sin no more.” The 
covenant at Sinai, written on tables of stone, had rested on 
fear; the new covenant, written on the heart, would rest on 
love. The only true foundation of religon, worthy the name, 
was thus once more brought before Israel by the prophet, 
though it had never been quite forgotten ; for Samuel had set 
mercy and obedience before any sacrifices of rams or other 
creatures, and the words of Balaam had been remembered, 
and were quoted by Micah, “What, O man, doth God re- 
qitire of thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” Jeremiah and the other prophets, 
however, set it more and more in the most prominent light, 
as in these verses, though it was our Lord who finally forever 
set aside the merely external as in itself of moral worth, and 
tanght that he only truly worshiped the Father whe did so 
in sincerity and in truth, 

Jeremiah’s confidence in the fulfilment of all he had said 
was unshaken by the circumstances of the moment. “Thus 
says Jehovah,” he continued, “who appointed the sun for 
light by day, and\ the ordinances of the moon and stars for a 
light by night; who throws the sea into commotion so that its 
Waves roar: if these ordinances fail from before me, so will 
Israel cease to be a nation.” But, of course, they could not 
fail, and neither would God's people perish. “If heaven 
above can be measured,” he went on, “and the foundations 
of the earth be searched out, God would reject Israel; but as 
heaven cannot be measured, and the foundations of the earth 
cannot be searched out, he would not only not reject them, but 
Would keep his covenant with them for ever.” 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE NEW COVENANT. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Chapters 30 and 31 are a connected whole, of which the 
burden is the prophecy of a restored and reunited Israel. 
Jeremiah’s main mission, as des¢ribed in chapter 1, was “‘ to 
Pluck up and to break down, to destroy and to overthrow,” 
by foretelling, with a stern unflinchingness, and yet with 
tender heart. the coming overthrow, But gleams of a better 
light beyond were occasionally granted to the prophet of 
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sorrows, and the notes of his harp, when hope swept its 
strings, are all the more sweet because so rare.” The visions 
of the réstored Israel, in these chapters, have no date beyond 
the wide prophetic one, “the days come.” They are truly 
messianic prophecies, however expressed in terms of the existing 
order of things, and the fulfilment cannot be held to be exhausted 
by any merely outward restoration of the national Israel to 
the actual land. The portion included in our lesson may be 
taken as falling into three parts. We have the general 
promise of the new era of national prosperity (vs. 27-30), 
the great prophecy of the new covenant, with its articles (vs. 
31-34), and the pledges, in nature, of its eternal duration 
(vs. 35-37). 

1. “The house of Israel and the house of Judah” represent 
the reunited people, so long separated. Jeremiah, like all 
the prophets, regards the schism as transient, and its healing 
is an essential part of the healing of the latter days. The 
anticipation was partially fulfilled in the return from Babylon, 
in so far as probably some portion of the exiles from the 
northern kingdom may have accompanied the returning men 
of Judah; and still more, inasmuch as there had been left in 
the land considerable masses.of the population after the de- 
portations, which coalesced with the exiles, though hatred of 
the Samaritans remained, so that they were not regarded as 
children of Israel, however they claimed to be such. 

But the hope, like all the promises to the national Israel, 
has to be interpreted on Paul’s principle, that the true Israel 
is the church of Christ. The Old Testament is full of broken 
promises of God’s, unless that be recognized. No doubt, all 
prophecy is conditional, and men who violate conditions will 
come short of fruition; but that undeniable principle will 
not suffice to explain the signal non-fulfilment of the solemn 
assurances concerning Israel. The church has served itself 
heir to all that God has said to the ancient nation; for, in- 
deed, even while it was a nation, and the heir of the promises, 
only the righteous kernel was, in his eyes, Israel; “the holy 
seed was the substance thereof.” This principle must be ap- 
plied to the first part of this lesson especially. 

The promises in that part are threefold. First, that of 
large increase, under the somewhat singular figure which 
represents the houses of Israel and Judah as a field, sown 
with good seed which springs abundantly. The land had lain 
comparatively waste during the captivity, and now, if the 
returning exiles were to hold their own, there must be a 
rapid increase of population. But the deeper significance of 
the word is in reference to the higher birth of souls into the 
kingdom. The divine ideal for the church is that it shall 
grow fast, and that souls shall be born again. How comes it, 
then, that it grows so slowly? God’s promise does not fail. 
He does his part in sowing the land with the seed, but if the 
land be foul with weeds, and choked with thorns and briars, 
it stifles the good seed. The personal fruitlessness of profess- 
ing Christians and the slow growth of churches have the 
same cause,—that is, not God’s failure to give, but men’s fail- 
ure rightly to receive and use the promised gift. 

God’s continual watchful eye is promised to be upon the 
restored Israel, and that to further its increase and stability. 
The words of verse 28 refer to chapter 1 : 10, and repeat the 
twofold characteristics of Jeremiah’s work. The destructive 
side is now exhausted, and all the divine care now is to be 
directed to prosper Israel. Calamity has done its work. A 
wise and loving eye had “ watched over them to destroy,” and 
that guaranteed that no unnecessary devastation had occurred. 
Now the same wise eye will watch to bless, and that guaran- 
tees that nothing but blessing will come. If still, as is cer- 
tainly the case, the state of the church requires that often 
there should be overthrow, the deeper insight will see that 
even overthrow is building and planting. 

The last of these general characteristics of Messianic times 
indicates how deeply the scoffs of his contemporaries had 
stung the prophet. They had arraigned God’s justice in let- 
ting one generation suffer the accumulated penalties of ances- 
tral sins; and that charge against God had been one of Jere- 
miah’s most formidable difficulties. He looks forward to an 
order of things in which individual responsibility shall be 
clearly recognized, and the incidence of penalty on trans- 
gression so plain that the bitter proverb shall pass out of use. 


thunders of Sinai. What a thrill of horror as at blasphemy 
must have struck the hearers, and perhaps even the speaker, 
as the strange syllables that doomed the solidest realities of 
the national existence to fade away dropped from his sad 
lips! A little exercise of the historical imagination will 
help us to realize how great and fateful a moment that was, 
when the sacred covenant was thus depreciated, and declared 
to be ready to vanish away. But the great articles of the 
new covenant call for special attention. They are four, and 
they are set forth in significant order. 

That new covenant is to impart an inward law. Of course, 
the contrast with the tables of the law is the immediate dcca- 
sion of the form of expression. They bore in hard rock the 
engraving of God. He will write his new law on fleshy 
tables of the heart. As long as law stands outside of a man, 
and thunders at him its “ Thou shalt” or “ Thou shalt not,” it 
is impotent, and soon becomes an enemy. The only law which 
is blessed is one which coincides with choice. When duty is 
delight, then law is lifee When “I wish” and “I ought” 
cover precisely the same ground, then commandments are 
not grievous, and obedience is joy. If our wills and God’s 
will are like two of Euclid’s triangles, coincident when laid 
one on the other, then we shall be blessed in our deeds, and 
the law of the Lord will be to us more precious than gold and 
sweeter than honey. Unless law is both Jaw and impulse, it 
is a clog and a foe. So it is only that Lord of whom, first of 
all men, it could be written, “I delight to do thy will; ... yea, 
thy law is within my heart,” who can fulfil to us the promise 
which Jeremiah saw from afar, and, by putting his own spirit 
into our hearts, make us free from the law of sin and death. 

The second article of the covenant, like the first, is the 
glorifying by elevation to a higher region of a feature of the 
old covenant. Its fundamental promise was that God would 
be the nation’s God, and they his people. But that blessed 
mutual possession can only be realized in poor externalities 
of a political kind so long as the will of God, expressed in 
his law, is not the will of the people. There must be a per- 
fect harmony of will before God can perfectly possess, or be 
possessed by, men, Therefore this mutual owning is the 
second step. Redeemed men are God’s portion. He delights 
in them. They are his treasure. The wonders of divine 
complacency in, and divine acceptance of, and divine protec- 
tion towards, poor souls, lie in that great word, They shall be 
to me a people. The companion wonder of man’s capacity to 
take God into his hands as his very own, the correspondence 
of his sufficiency with man’s need, the strange rights of pro- 
prietorship which humble souls may reverently exercise even 
over that divine nature, and much of blessed closeness of 
reciprocal possession as of two loving hearts, to whom “ mine” 
and “thine” have passed into “ours,” such as we but par- 
tially apprehend as yet, lie stored for belief and experience in 
that great promise. 

The third article rests on these two. There is to be indi- 
vidual knowledge of God, as the property of each member of 
the true Israel. That knowledge is the knowledge which is 
based on experience, not mere head apprehension of certain 
theological truths. We know God, a person, as we know 
other persons, not as we know books or sciences; that is to 
say, we know him by heart acquaintance. And such ac- 
quaintance comes by experience, and they who possess it do 
not need mediators, like Moses in the old time, to bring God 
near tothem, This thought does not exclude brotherly help 
in the divine life and in the knowledge of God; but it does 
assert that, in the times of Messiah, all who belong to the 
true Israel shall have a direct, inward, experimental ac- 
quaintance with God as their friend and possessor and posses- 
sion, which shall be deeper than all other men’s words about 
him can go, and shall make them independent of human 
authorities, There may still be disparities in that knowl- 
edge, and those who have more may help those who have 
less; but it will be God teaching, even when men are the 
means which he uses; and all that is really learned of him 
will be learned by inward experiente for one’s self. 

The last article is introduced by “for,” and is the founda- 
tion of all the others, and, in order of time, the first to be 
realized. God’s covenant begins with forgiveness. Only 
those who have received pardon will have in their heartsthe 





Certainly, in a nation such as he saw in his prophetic eye, 
the accuracy of judgment would not be a matter of doubt, 
nor the entail of evil on descendants a stumbling-block. 
Christianity has deepened incalculably the sense of personal 
responsibility, as well as brought into clear view the soli- 
darity of successive generations, so that the proverb has 
ceased to be a weapon of scofférs, and been turned into one 
grasped and effectively used by believers. The convictions 
are twins, and should never be disassociated. Every man 
bears his own burden, and yet the fatal issues of centuries of 
wrong fall to be reaped and harvested by one ill-starred gen- 
eration. God is not therefore unjust, and they who mark his 
dealings adore the justice and mercy which blends these two 
solemn truths in his acts of judgment. ‘4 

2. The new covenant is to be made with the re-ynited 


grateful love which will keep his commandments because it 
owes itself to him. Only they whose sins are forgiven, and 
who know that they are, will be bold to claim their share in 
God, or to offer up themselves to him. Only they who have 
learned to know him as pardoning iniquity know him as 
friend and lover, not as judge and wielder of retribution. 
Forgiveness lies at the foundation of all true knowledge of 
God, and the experience of it lies at the foundation of all 
true union with, and happy, glad obedience to, him, 

3. The last verses give two magnificent pledges of the per- 
manence of the new covenant, drawn from two considerations 
of the aspects of nature. The material universe is a parable. 
In it are set forth, on a low level and in a less precious 
material, the great laws which regulate God’s relations to the 
soul, The first grand lesson which Jeremiah draws from the 





houses, and is to be on other lines than the former covenant. 
The main thought in verses 31 and 32 is that pregnant one 


magnificences of the daily and nightly heavens, and from 
the mystery of the ocean. whose turbulence is all obedience to 


of the transiency of the solemn covenant ratified amid the! an unseen hand, is that of their constancy and uniformity 
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from generation to generation. He had caught a glimpse of 
the great thought which this conceited age fancies to be a 
discovery of its own,—the uniformity of nature. But he saw 
something else behind the uniformity, which this conceited 
age, in many of its scientific representatives, fails to see; 
namely, a living God, whose unchanging will commands, 
from day to day, all nature, which therefore abides because it 
is his servant, and upheld by his hand. That impressive 
continuance of sun, moon, and tossing billows, that obedience 
of storms and stars to him, taught Jeremiah, as it may us, the 
stable purposes and firm covenant of the eternal God. 

But another aspect of nature is its immensity and inscrut- 
ableness. Man cannot lift himself outside the dome of the 
heaven, to go round about that city of God and measure its 
walls, nor dig down below the sunless pillars of the earth. 
What is the lesson of his bounded capacity for fathoming the 
greatnesses of the physical world? Surely a trust in the far 
more really boundless and inexhaustible mercy and patience 
of the God who stoops to make a covenant with man. We 
cannot get to the end of creation, nor can we get to the end of 
God's lorig-suffering. We cannot rise above the heaven, or 
pass its limits; neither can we out-measure God's mercy by 
our sins. We cannot undermine and lay bare the foundations 
of the earth; neither can we burrow so deep in evil that we 
have got lower than God can reach us, 

His covenant is unchangeable as his being, and will outlast 
sun, stars, and sea. It is indestructible by our sina, for his 
mercy is higher than heaven and deeper than the abyss; and, 
however great may be sin, his pardons are more numerous. 
“His mercy endureth for ever,” and his covenant is an “ever- 
lasting covenant, ordered in all things, and sure.” 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
NEW POWER MAKES NEW LIFE. 


There are a thousand kinds of growth, all from the one 
same kingdom of vegetative life. There are many voices of 
prophets, but all from the same spirit. Jeremiah had not 
Isaiah's fiery eloquence and exaltation. He was a weeping 
prophet, foretelling unutterable miseries, living to see them 
come to pass, and being punished for these miseries as if pre- 
diction were causation, 

In verses 27 and 28 we see that no predicted blackness of 
darkness is without the day-star of hope. 

Personal responsibility is asserted, every one being account- 
able for his own sins (vs. 29, 30). : 

But the great point of the lesson is God’s covenant to put 
his law into minds and write it in hearts, to be'a God to 
them and make them a people to him. The covenant was 
external, formal, and national before; it is to be internal, 
spiritual, and individual. Formerly it was “do not,” now it 
is “be.” Once man was to know the law, now he is to know 
the Lord. The assurance that the oldgcovenant had been 
performed by him is, “I wasa husband unto them.” The as- 
surance that the new will be kept is the stable ordinances of 
heaven, which he made and preserved, and God’s ability as 
seen in the height of the heavens and the depth of the 
foundations of the earth (vs, 35-37). 

This covenant found greatest fulfilment for all peoples at 
the coming of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost. Under this 
covenant what may be now attained? God’s live law in the 
heart. Mohammedanism has recorded sixty-five thousand 
special instances in which the reader may be directed to do 
what is right. Many cannot read, and before the right in- 
stance can be found by others the emergency has gone. Every 
one of us may have more right direction in his heart than 
the whole sixty-five thousand instances could give, and, by 
reason of its being alive, have immediate direction. This is 
the great law of conscience, God in the soul of man, bringing in 
light, knowledge, and power from him. A life made holy by 
an inner force becomes easy and natural. Our effort is to get 
under the covenanted power. Then that large measure of 
power easily directs our lives (Psa. 19 : 14). 


Denver, Colorado. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will sow the house 
af Israel and the house of Judah with the seed of man (v.27). God 
had plans for better things in our day than were realized in 
the ‘days of our fathers; and God has plans for better things 
in the days of those who come after us than are realized in 
ourday. He sowed the seeds of character and true manhood 
which might have borne a richer crop than now shows itself 
for harvesting. Other seeds of character and manliness are 
sown in our natures, to be cultivated carefully, or to be trod- 
den under foot recklessly. God supplies character-seed; and 
God gives to us the privilege and the re-ponsibility of caring 
for that seed, and bringing it toward the harvest. 


beasts; and the beasts reflect and indicate the character of 
man. You cannot expect first-class beasts with second-class 
men; but as man rises in the moral scale, the beasts .rise in 
theirsphere. At the creation, God gave man dominion over 
the beasts of the earth, and it is man’s duty to preserve that 
dominion. But in order to keep ahead of the beasts, and to 
help the beasts upward, a man must cultivate the character- 
seed given to him of God, and profit by the character-harvest 
of former generations, 

As I have watched over them t@ pluck up and to break down, 
and to overthrow and to destroy, and to afflict ; so will I watch 
ouer them to build and to plant, saith the Lord (v.28). Destruc- 
tion for destruction’s sake is not the work of the Lord, but of 
the Devil. The Lord destroys evil in order to promote the 
good; but the Devil seeks to destroy good, without any pur- 
pose of having what is better in its place. The same dis- 
tinction discloses children of God, as oyer against followers 
of the Devil. He who finds fault with the existing state of 
things in any sphere, without proposing and striving toward 
an improved condition of affairs, is surer to please the Devil 
than to please God. There is no real gain to any cause, even 
in casting out one demon, if no better substitute is proposed 
for that demon than seven others of the same sort. He who 
would pluck up and break down wisely, must be ready to plant 
and to build wisely. , 
They shall say no more, The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children’s teeth are set onedge. But... every man that eateth the 
sour grapes, his teeth shall be set on edge (vs. 29,30). Whatever 
was thought or said by those of olden time about men being 
punished for the sins of their ancestors, the word of God for 
our day is that every man is to be held responsible for his 
own choice and doings, and not for the doings and choice of 
his grandparents. Inherited tendencies are one thing, but 
inherited sin is quite another thing. A child may inherit a 
tendency to lie, or to steal, or to get drunk, or to fly into a 
passion on the slightest provocation; but that inherited ten- 
dency is not itself sin, although an indulgence of that ten- 
dency isso. What the Lord looks at in his judging of us, is, 
not the tendency we have inherited, but our course with 
reference to that tendency. If we have inherited a tendency 
to eat sour grapes, we show our character by going for sour 
grapes, or by going away from sour grapes. Our teeth will 
never be set on edge by the grapes eaten by our grandparents; 
but if, with an inherited tendency to feed on sour grapes, we 
go for that sort of diet, our teeth will be set on edge even 
worse than our grandfathers’. 

I will put my law in their inward parts, and in their heart will 
T write it (v. 33). For practical use, knowledge in the brain 
is a great deal better than information in the library. A good 
scholar has the contents of books in his mind rather than on 
the book-shelves. So with moral worth; its measure is accord- 
ing to the personal life, rather than according to its recognized 
precepts. A man who illustrates the spirit of Christ in his 
words and ways, does more for the honor of Christ than if he 
were to kill a hundred heretics. The Sermon on the Mount 
preached in the walk and conversation of one simple-hearted 
disciple is more potent for good than a thousand copies of the 
Ten Commandments, on illuminated cards, scattered broad- 
cast in the community. Wherever else the law is to be seen, 
it ought to be manifest in the life and character of every fol- 
lower of Jesus. 

Thus saith the Lord, which giveth the sun for a light by day, 
and the ordinances of the moon and of the stars for a light by 
night, which stirreth up the sea, that the waves thereof roar: 
.. « Uf these ordinances depart from before me, .. . then the seed of 
Israel also shall cease from being a nation before me for ever (vs. 
35,36). A great deal is said about the fixedness of “ the laws 
of nature,” even by men who say or think little about the 
fixedness of Him who gives to nature its fixedness. There 
can be no law without a lawgiver; hence to speak of the laws 
of nature is to suggest that nature is controlled by the will of 
a Lawgiver. It is, therefore, to those who deem the laws of 
nature fixed and unchangeable, that God, the lawgiver, de- 
clares that, just as surely as the course of nature is fixed, is 
his love unchangeable. And he who realizes the power of 
the loving God is sure that, though the heavens and the earth 
and the seas pass away, God himself shall never fail nor change. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The question of the restoratidn of Israel does not often 
come up in our lessons, and I have never dealt with it before 
in these pages. But it isatruth that is undoubtedly found 
in the Word of God; and, as it appears in this lesson, we 
may as well turn our attention to it. 

First, let the scholar know something about Jeremiah and 
his evil times. They were days of great trouble and anxiety 
for those who loved the welfare of Israel. Things were going 
from bad to worse; for the northern kingdom had already 
gone into captivity, and the end of the kingdom of Judah 
was fast approaching. This the prophet clearly éaw, and, 
seeing, did all that he could to arrest the downward tendency 





And ... the seed of beast. Man has a responsibility for the 
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rulers were bent on mischief, and nothing could stay them in 

their course. So, for the weeping prophet, there was nothing 

left but to warn and weep. Yes, there was one more thing 

left to him, and that was the only cheerful thing that he had 

todo. That was to predict a return of blessing to even those 

whim God had punished for their evil doings; and this the 

prophet did in many ways. 

One of these cheerful utterances we have in the lesson for 

to-day. “It speaks of a time when God shall again plant his 

people, and shall watch over them. In that day, all the 

house of Israel shall know the Lord, and shall not any longer 

need to be taught ; for they shall all have come to a royal 

obedience to the truth, as they have learned it from God 

himself. All the verses of the lesson in yarious ways speak 

of this time; and, besides this, there are many passages in 
Jeremiah, and in the other prophets, that speak of the same 
thing. Even in the New Testament we have testimony to 
the same truth; for the Apostle Paul says that, while blind- 
ness in part hath happened to Israel, the time is coming when 
God shall take away the vail that is before their eyes, and 
they shall see clearly that truth which now they reject. This 
prophecy was not fulfilled when the Jews returned from their 
captivity, nor was it fulfilled when Jesus came to this world. 
Has it yet been fulfilled? No, not yet; for as yet we see the 
vast majority of Jews in spiritual darkness, and rejecting the 
Messiah of whom their own prophets spoke with so much 
clearness. Compared with the whole number of Jews in the 
world, there are few who have accepted Jesus as the Messiah, 
As they refused to listen to the preaching of Paul, eighteen 
hundred years ago, so they refuse to hear the gospel message 
to-day. If any of their number accept the Messiah, they 
cast them out of the synagogue, as they did in the time of 
Jesus. But this is not always to last. The day is coming, 
says the prophet, when they shall see; and the Apostle tells 
the same tale. For that day the prophet longed, and the 
Apostle prayed; and for that day all who are true believers 
in the Saviour should also pray. For the Apostle says more 
than merely that Israel shall eventually be brought toa 
knowledge of the Messiah; he also says that their coming 
into the light shall be a great blessing to the Gentile world, 
“Tf the casting away of Israel has been a blessing to the Gen- 
tiles, what shall his ingathering be ?” 

I, myself, believe more than this. I believe that the day 
is coming when Israel shall return to that land that God gave 
to Abraham and his seed forever. There are those who laugh 
at this, and think it a chimerical thing, and one not worth 
speaking about, But whatever is in the Word is well worth 
our study; and we find, over and over again, the prediction 
that this shall take place. As to how the Jews shall be taken 
back and be placed in their own Jand, from all over the whole 
world, I know nothing; but it is not for us to deny a fact be- 
cause we do not see exactly how it is to be brought to pass 
God has a hundred ways of taking his people to that land, 
when his set time has come. Now just think, for a moment, 
of the strange thing that we see, and that has been seen for 
eighteen hundred years. There is a homogeneous people 
(none in the world more so) that for centuries has had 
no land, and no government, and no army, and no navy. 
They are to be found in every land on the face of the earth, 
Yet they have not mingled with other nations, and thus lost 
their nationality. They are as pure Jews to-day as they were 
in the times of Jeremiah. God had said, before ever this 
people had been driven out of their land, that, if they did 
not obey his voice, this should be their lot. Now all these 
same centuries there has been aland without a people. Pales- 
tine has been the battle-field of the nations, but it has never 
had a people of its own, as Germany, or France, or England 
have had. So we see a people without a land, and a land 
without a people; and God has said that that land and that 
people should one day come together again. This, then, we 
believe, and wait quietly for the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

Now, look at a few of the reasons why we should be much 
interested in the welfare of the Jews. In the first place, all 
that we know of true religion has come to us through them. 
Abraham was the father of all the faithful, both of Jewish 
and Gentile origin. Ali the prophets and all the Apostles 
were, without exception, Jews. The world has been more 
swayed by Jewish thought than by the thought of any other 
people. But last, and most important, let us not forget that, 
as regards the flesh, Jesus our own Saviour was a Jew. This 
is the best reason why we should be deeply interested in the 
welfare of that people; and not only interested, but very 
prayerful that God may hasten the time when the words of 
our lesson may prove true, and Israel come under the new and 
blessed covenant of which our lesson speaks, 

New York City. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 
What was the name of the prophet who wrote so much of 
Jesus Christ so long before he came? Did the people heat 


and repent when Isaiah gave the gracious call? Many 
them went on in wickednes«, and they were punished, just ® 





of the nation. But it was all invain. The people and their 


Isaiah said they should be. Seventy years after Isaiah's 
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time, God sent another prophet and preacher to teach his 
people. 

Jeremiah.—He was the son of a high-priest, and was him- 
self a priest and a prophet for more than forty years, He 
was so grieved and troubled at the sins of his people that he 
said he could weep day and night, and he is often cailed the 
weeping prophet. His long life was a time of anxious care 
and suffering. The people were often angry, and he was put 
in prison; but he trusted in God, and obeyed him. Who 
else was it who wept over Jerusalem, and told his disciples 
that the days were coming when enemies should destroy, and 
not leave one stone upon another? So Jeremiah wept and 
warned as he told the people, “I set before you the way 
of life, and the way of,death,” and that God would bring 
upon them imprisonment and ruin, if they would not obey. 
Were they only the words of Jeremiah himself which he 
spoke ? 

Thus Saith the Lord.—Jeremiah was an humble, lowly man. 
When God first bade him speak, he said, “Ah! I am but a 
child.” But he was strong in spirit as God gave him grace 
to work for him. In his name Jeremiah spoke and wrote. 
Look carefully at the verses of our lesson, and you will 
find, ten times, these words, “Saith the Lord,” and, in the 
whole chapter, twenty-one times. There is another way by 
which we know that what Jeremiah wrote is true, and has 
been fulfilled. God showed him many strange ways to teach 
the people by object or picture lessons. Once it was by two 


baskets of figs, set before the temple,—one of good figs, the 


other, figs so bad they could not be eaten. Another time, 
God told him to take great stones, and hide them in mortar 
in the brick-work at the entry of Pharaoh’s house. He was 
to do this in the sight of the men of Judah, and to say that 
the king of Babylon should set his throne upon these hidden 
stones, and spread his royal pavilion over them. 

So Will I Watch Over Them.—God gave some words of 
comfort. Jeremiah had told them that, because they had 
forsaken God, and worshiped false gods, they should be taken 
captive, and carried away. But, after seventy years, they 
were to return to their own land. God had sent the punish- 
ment, and would send relief; and he bade Jeremiah to say, 
“As I have watched over them to break down and to de- 
stroy; so will I watch over them to build them up again, 
saith the Lord.” 

A New Covenant.—What isa covenant? Long years before, 
when God gave his laws to Moses, he made a covenant with 
his people. He promised, if they would obey he would bless 
them; if they disobeyed, he would punish; if they obeyed, he 
would give them the promised land, and they should dwell 
there in peace and plenty. Mosés read the Jaw and all that 
God promised to all the people, and they said, “ All that the 
Lord hath spoken we will do.” Did they keep their part of 
the covenant? How were they taken away from their land ? 
God is very merciful, pitiful, full of loving-kindness, He 
told Jeremiah to say that he would make a new covenant 
with them. Before Moses lived, God made a covenant with 
Abraham,—the promise of a Saviour. It was a covenant of 
love, and it was beeause God so loved the world that Jesus 
came. It was because God so loved his chosen people that 
he was ready to forgive and make a new covenant with 
them. 

In Their Hearts—On what were the Ten Commandments 
written? Of the new covenant of love God said, “I will 
write it in their hearts; and will be their God, and they shall 
be my people.” This was offered to all the sinful and the 
wicked,—those who had forgotten God and broken his com- 
mandments. They were to remember how God had been a 
loving Father to them, and led them as a mothe® leads a 
little child. It was not that God had been unfaithful or for- 
getful, that the old covenant was broken. With the same 
wicked hearts, would they turn from sin, and be changed to 
obedient ways? With the law of love to God and faith in a 
Saviour to come, they would repent ‘of their sins; for the 
same heart cannot hold love to God and love of sinning. 

I Will Forgive.—W hat does the golden text promise? How 
it pleased the weeping prophet to be able to give such a mes- 
sage of forgiveness! Was it only one now and then, here and 
there, whom God would forgive? The offer of forgiveness 
was wide and free. Every heart should be changed, and 
God would not even remember their sin. The day is coming 
when the kingdom of Christ will be over all the earth, so 
that none will need to teach his neighbor of the Lord; for 
all shall know him, the aged ones and the little children, the 
great ones of the earth and the lowliest and !east. 

Sure as the Sun.—Jeremiah taught in picture lessons that 
every word of God is sure. Who made the sun, and keeps it 
shining in the sky? Did the moon ever fail to show the 
silver crescent, and seem to grow larger until the full moon, 
at each appointed time?’ Who holds each glittering star in 
place, all turning and glowing in the glory of the sky? Can 
you measure their light, or count the number? Who holds 
the waters in the hollow of his hand? If all these should 
fail, then we might wonder if God could ever forget or 
change. Each morning in the sunlight we should remember 
God’s love, and each night in the moonbeams and the star- 
light sing his faithfulness, The class might repeat, clause 
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by clause, as a teacher reads, verses 3-6 of Psalm 148,—an 
excellent responsive exercise for frequent use. 
Louisville, Ky. 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LU. D., F.R.S., 


CANON OF DURHAM. 


“TI Witt Watcu to Buitp and TO Prant.”—It is the 
want of security which makes the Holy Land of to-day com- 
paratively so bare and desolate. Men will sow their crops, 
trusting that they will gather the harvest in due time; 
but they have no such faith in the peace and security of the 
country as to look beyond the present, or venture their labor 
on the chance of their children being allowed to gather the 
fruit of it. There is a story in the Midrash which illustrates 
and rebukes this feeling. The Emperor Hadrian, traveling 
in Palestine, noticed a very aged man planting a young fig-tree, 
and asked him his age. “ By the life of my lord the king, I am 
this very day one hundred years old.” “And dost thou hope 
ever to eat the fruit of thy labor, seeing thou art so very old?” 
asked the emperor, “I plant this tree that it may bear fruit. 
If it please God I should eat thereof, well and good; if not, 
let others after me enjoy the same, even as I have enjoyed 
the fruit of the labors of those who were before me.” 

“THE FaTHEers HAVE Eaten Sour’GRAPEs.”—The prov- 
erb of the fathers having eaten sour grapes, and the chil- 
dren’s teeth being set on edge, is of very common use in 
Arabia to this day to express children suffering for their 
parents’ faults, Its use among the Jews arose from a dis- 
torted interpretation of the second commandment, which 
Ezekiel, in the parallel passage, corrects; and which put out 
of sight the fact that the children were only punished when 
they continued in their fathers’ sins till the divine patience 
was exhausted. The expression “A sour grape” does nof 
refer to the acid, unripe grapes, but to the astringent, uneat- 
able-fruit of the wild, uncultivated vine. This is referred to 
by Isaiah (Isa. 5: 1-7) and by Ezekiel (Ezek. 18 : 2, 3). The 
cultivated vine yields a sweet fruit, but, neglected and left to 
itself, it degenerates, and becomes worthless, There is what is 
called by naturalists a reversion to type, to the wild original. 

The College, Durham, England. 
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THE TWO COVENANTS. 





RFTER | 


BEFORE | 
CHRIST 
THE OLD. THE NEW. 
I WILL | THEY SHALL | I WILL | THEY WILL 
LOVE LOVE 
THEM. | ME, THEM. | ME. 





“Ifa man love me, he will keep my words.” 


THUS SAITH THE LORD: 


EMOVE URSE. 
I WILL RENEW MY | OVENANT. 
EMEMBER MILDREN. | 





FOR I AM GOD, AND NOT MAN. 


a. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


Come, thou fount of every blessing.” 

“ People of the living God.” 

“ When sins and fears prevailing rise.” 

“How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord.” 
“My God, the covenant of thy love.” 

“ My hope is built on nothing less.” 

“T’m the child of a King.” 

“God loved the world of sinners lost.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

1, JEREMIAH.— What was Jeremiah’s occupation? When 
did he begin to prophesy? Through whose reigns did he live? 
Who was his father? (Jer. 1: 1-3.) In what famous event was 
his father prominent? (2 Kings 22: 8.) Who were the 
prophets of the times, and where did they live? (Zeph. 1:1; 
2 Kings 22: 14; Ezek. 1: 2,3; Dan. 1: 1-6.) What was 
Jeremiah’s manner of preaching? (Jer. 1: 11-19; 7:2; 9: 
1; 13: 1-9; 18: 1-6; 19: 1-3; 19:14, 15; 24:1-10; 29:1; 
30:2.) How was his preaching received ? (Jer. 20: 2; 25: 
3; 26:24; 32:2,3.) What other book did Jeremiah write? 

2. A New Puantine (vs. 27, 28).—How did Israel and 





Judah come to need sowing? (Ezek. 36: 2,3.) What is im- 
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plied in this promise? (Ezek. 36: 9-12.) In what sense only 
does God watch over us “ for evil, and not for good”? (Jer. 
44:27; Heb. 12:5, 6.) What means does God often use for 
this tending? (Jer. 1:10.) What alone can change God’s 
dealings with us from stern to gentle? (Jer. 24: 6,7.) What 
examples can you give, from later history, of the new plant- 
ing of a nation ? 

3. OLD Stns Parponep (vs. 29, 30).— Which is transmitted 
to the more distant posterity,—vice, or virtue? (Exod. 20: 
5, 6, Rev. Ver., marg.) What would be the effect on the 
wicked, if their evil ceased with them? What on the good, 
if virtue had only transient results? How isthe transmission 
of punishment to posterity just? (Gal. 6: 5,7; Rom. 3: 23.) 
Why is the best remedy for an evil past to cease complaining 
of it, and try to reform the present ? 

4, A New Covenant (vs. 31, 32).—When did “the days 
come”? (Neh.9: 38; Heb. 8 : 6-13.) To whom, besides 
Israel and Judah, did the “new covenant” extend? (John 
10:16.) What was the old covenant? with whom made? 
where recorded? (Exod. 24:7, 8; Deut. 27-29.) How was 
its fashion different from the new? (Heb. 9: 1.) What 
prophet extends the comparison of God 'to a husband? (Hos. 
1-3.) By what loving kindnesses did God seek to hold his 
people to allegiance? (Neh. 9 : 7-31.) 

5. In THerR Hearts (vs. 33, 34).—How did Christ teach 
that his law was only the old law in a new place? (Matt. 5: 
17-48.) How does a head-written law differ in effect from a 
heart-written one? (Prov. 4: 23.) What cause chiefly 
changes an inward observance to a merely outward obedi- 
ence? (Luke 9 : 23-25.) What great teaching of Christ’s is 
here foreshadowed? (John3:3; 15:4.) How is this inward 
witnessing hindered by human teaching? (Matt. 15: 8, 9.) 
How is it aided? (1 Cor.2: 4; 1:21.) Why must forgive- 
ness of sins precede knowledge of God? (Matt. 5: 8.) 

6. THe ATTEsTATION (vs, 35-37).—What other promise 
did,God attest by the sure ordinances of nature? (Gen. 8: 
22; 9:13; Isa. 55: 10,11.) How is the permanence of the 
universe an argument for the constancy of God? (Matt. 7 : 20.) 
Why would the attestation hold as well if science should 
pierce to the farthest star, or to the center of theearth? (John 
6: 63.) How are the Jews of modern times a fulfilment of 
this prophecy? How does the spread of Christianity fulfil it? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. What was the condition of the Jews during Jeremiah’s 
life? 2. What happy change in their national fortunes did 
the prophet foresee? 3. Who had brought about their woes? 
4. Who would bring about their restoration? 5. Whiat 
promise would God make tothem? (golden text.) 6. Where 
would this new covenant be written? 7. How long would it 
last? 8. Who came into the world to write God’s law on 
our hearts? 


Boston, Mass. 


SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Our own generation is in a better position to appreciate 
Jeremiah 31: 29, 30, and the parallel teaching in Ezekiel 18, 
than was any that went before us. In our days the doctrine 
of heredity is put forward, less crudely, indeed, than by the 
Jews of that age, but to just the same effect, as teaching men 
to despair of the transforming grace of God. It is said that 
the future lies in the present, as the present lay in the past; 
that, at the most, we may look for slow and infinitesimal 
changes in human character, and that such terms as “con- 
version,” “regeneration,” etc., stand for unscientific concep- 
tions for which the modern world has no use. It is true that 
those who would make heredity everything, do in general be- 
lieve that the movement of things is upward, while the Jews 
rebuked by the prophets seem to have thought it was down- 
ward. “Evil,” they seem to have said, “accumulates from 
one genefation to another. We cannot help ourselves. We 
are given over to do all these abominations.” The modern 
teachers of the gospel of “sour grapes” do not go so far ag 
this. But, like the Jews, they lower the sense of men’s 
responsibility for their own state, by dwelling unduly on the 
merely natural forces outside the will which give character 
to a man’s life. 

The first fault of both is that they leave God out of their 
estimate of the situation. “All souls are mine,” saith the 
Lord; therefore “the soul that sinneth, it shall die”’” God 
lies near and close to every human spirit as an unbounded 
possibility of spiritual renewal. If we turn from our sins, 
and the sins of our fathers, to seek his help, then those sins 
shall no more have dominion over us. His grace will break 
the power of an evil heredity, and bring the birth of a new 
life to the man who seeks it. Not merely by slow and faint 
changes for the better does God work in men, but by a trans- 
formation so great that the man becomes a new creation, and 
needs a new name to describe him. 

The second oversight in the extreme asserters of heredity 
is their ignoring the will in man. They conceive of man as 
a mere piece of nature, whose character is determined by 
necessary law. But man is a spiritual being, because he has 
that in him which is not controlled by natural law. It is 








this which at once seeks the quickening influence of a diving 
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« life, and responds to that life when it is bestowed. Well does 
Augustine say, “If there were no free will, there would be no 
man to save; and if there were no grace of God, there would 
be no salvation.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The gospel is in this message of the old prophet of Judah. 
Good news is here, for sinners and for the children of sinners. 

If any person, young or old, is of a sinful stock, and suffers 
from inherited evil tastes and tendencies, and has himself 
sinned grievously, and has already reaped some of the results 
of sinning, hope is held out before him in the words of this 
lesson. He is told that God will not punish him for the sins 
of his parents, and that he is ready to covenant with him in 
a covenant of love, forgiving his sins, and renewing his very 
heart and life, so that he shall be as a child of God. 

These promises of God are as sure as the everlasting hills, 
and as the heaven above the hills. What comfort is in them 
for the sinner and for the child of the sinner! 





ADDED POINTS. 

God’s best things for his people are in the future, not in 
the past. This fact ought to give cheer to every child of God. 

There are adages and proverbs that are true, and there are 
others that are false. Before accepting a popular saying for 
our guidance, we should be sure there is some truth in it. 

Of even the brightest day foretold it is declared that the 
wages of sin is death. Only as salvation is accepted by the 
sinner can the sinner have life. 

If the old covenant has not been lived up to by us, let us 
reach out toward the new covenant, and accept it gratefully 
as our eternal hope. 

In order to be a true child of God, every one of us needs 
help in his innermost being. How grateful we should be 
that God is ready to write his law in our very hearts, as well 
as.before our eyes! 

As long as there are any about us, near or far, who do not 
know the Lord, it is our duty to tell them of the Lord, and 
to urge their coming to him. Only when all know him have 
any of us a right to cease telling of him. 

All that we know of nature ought to confirm ys in a con- 
viction that there is a Power beyond what isseen. Yet there 
are those who think that because they can see so much in 
nature there is nothing back of and above nature. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


PROVIDING SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS 
BY SYSTEM. 


The “reserve corps of teachers,” or “‘ teachers’ supply 
class,” is in the line of greater order and efficiency, and 
against the haphazard habit that, in some Sunday- 
schools, might be called a system{tic avoidance of 
system. Methods vary, both in theory and practice. 
In some schools the reserve corps is composed of scholars 
in regular attendance in the adult classes; in other 
schools, the supply class enrolls men and women who 
can only attend occasionally, but are willing to serve as 
substitutes if previously notified. Every method aims 
at thoroughness of preparation on the current lesson, at 
more efficient service, at freedom from annoyance to un- 
prepared visitors, and at the gradual training of substitute 
teachers for permanent duties. 

Mr. Edward 8. Everett, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Maine State Sunday School Associa- 
tion, and superintendent of the Chestnut Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal Sunday-school of Portland, commends 
the plan long in use in his school as well “adapted to 
the ordinary Sunday-school,” saying: 

“ Without discussing other plans, allow me to briefly 
explain the one that has worked so successfully with us. 
We have carefully selected, from as many different 
classes as possible, twenty of our adult schelars to act 
as supply teachers. These are divided into four sec- 
tions, one section serving each Sunday, leaving the 
others free for their usual class-work. We are careful 
that each division of supply teachers shall contain a 
variety of talent suited to classes of different grades and 
ages. This printed notice, on a thin card, was prepared: 








CHESTNUT STREET SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
The superintendent will call upon you to take a 
class at the regular session of the school, Sunday 





afternoon, ......... 18 , should your services be 
needed. } 
& E. 8. Evererr, Supt. | 





“In order that there may be no misunderstanding, the 








rue ge ‘ws is to come on duty. This plan is iiaiois and 
will prove satisfactory where more elaborate ones will 
fail.” 

This assumes, of course, that the teacher who expects 

to be absent from his class, at any time, will inform the 
superintendent before it is too late to send a notice to 
the supply. 
In the First Sunday-school of the United Brethren in 
Christ, Dayton, Ohio, a somewhat similar method is in 
vogue. A list having been made of suitable persons to 
become a reserve corps, the notice of their appointment 
was made by this printed letter: 


TEACHERS’ SUPPLY CLASS. 


With your consent, we have assigned you to Division 
which will have charge of the ............ Sabbath of 
each month during 1891. The object of this arrangement is to 
assist in teaching when regular teachers are absent, unless 
otherwise provided for. We have members in your 
class, who will be called upon in rotation, when needed. We 
request you to give special attention to the Sunday-school les- 
son on the Sabbath of your division. We invoke the Divine 
blessing upon this new relation, and hope that you will derive 
much Christian enjoyment in teaching the Word. 
Yours in Sunday-school work, 

8. E. KUMLER, 

W. A. DIcKson. 


Their card of notice, two and a half by four inches, is 
in this form: 


Dayton, Ohio, 





DIVISION No 
DEAR FRIEND: 
The teacher of Class No, ........4 sesee0¢ iiss tenbernsnee 
s is absent Sunday, 
| BRRAMONS ccccsacnssiieihe sonenenn cietlocscssoses cess soseee soeses | 
| 


+ seeeeeeee 


Pee i eee) 


You will please take charge. 


8S. E. KUMLER, 
W.A. Dickson. | 


First U. B. SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
DAYTON, OHIO, 








Mr. 8. H. Bloom, the superintendent of the Second 
Baptist Sunday-school of Chicago, goes still farther, and 
secures a signed pledge from individuals to act as sub- 
stitutes on one or more specified Sundays in the year. 
This leaflet has been used to arouse the needed interest, the 
pledge to be signed and returned to the superintendent: 


SUBSTITUTE TEACHER’S PLEDGE. 


I will agree to act as supply teacher in the afternoon Sunday- 
school of the Second Baptist Church, on the Sunday 
of the month of ...... ....., if needed, provided I am not called 
upon to supply any other Sunday than the one designated. 


AN as Gicisese <td on eebgedae dbene gveednesd qoesie 
We shall be glad if a number of the members of our church 
will act as substitute teachers for us under pledge given aboye. 
Consider for a moment the benefit you are conferring upon 
the officers of the school, the teachers whose places you fill, and 
who are detained by reason of sickness or other causes, and also 
your own personal benefit in doing the Lord’s work, 
Please sign, and return to the superintendent or one of the 
assistants, 8. H. BLoom, 
“Sup’t Afternoon School. 
Our Motto: “Forgetting the things that are behind, we 
press forward,” 


A TEACHER’S METHOD OF PREPARING 
TO TEACH. 


Every mind works in its own way, and no two college 
students have precisely the same methods of study. The 
same variation of individual processes, in preparing to 
teach the Sunday-school lessons, may be a reason why 
the method of one teacher shall interest and stimulate 
another. 

Mr. Henry E. Nitchie, for twenty-five years the teacher 
of a Bible-class of young ladies in the Classon Avenue 
Presbyterian Sunday-school of Brooklyn, New York, 
raises the question why there might not be an exchange 
of views on this subject, experienced teachers describing 
their methods of preparation for Sunday teaching, so that 
there may be mutual benefit, and especially so that teach- 
ers who make little or no systematic preparation for teach- 
ing the lesson may be aroused to their obligations. With 
this purpose—not as claiming perfection for his methods 
—Mr. Nitchie describes his individual processes-of work, 
hoping that he may also have the benefit of the experi- 
ence of others. He writes: 

“ Besides a good reference Bible and The Sunday 
School Times, there are at least four books which I 
think every teacher should possess: a parallel Bible, 
Young’s Analytical Concordance, a good critical com- 
mentary, and, for the study of the Gospels, a standard 
harmony, giving the full text. As it is promised that 








notice is sent to each supply a few days before the Sun- 


preparation of a lesson should be commenced Sithout 
first seeking Divine guidance and help; and without 
this no teacher should dare to go before the class. 

“As to my method in study of, and preparation for, 
teaching the lesson: Having previously read the lesson 
and its surrounding setting, with pencil and paper I take 
my Parallel Bible, and read and compare the two. ver- 
sions verse by verse, noting down thoughts, suggestions, 
or matters for further inquiry, as they occur; and look- 
ing up in the concordance the literal meaning and use 
of such words as seem doubtful or need further light, 
until I become thoroughly impregnated with the lesson 
story and surroundings,—in the Gospel history using the 
harmony side by side with the Parallel Bible. Turning 
to the references, I select, and note an paper, such as [ 
think will be of use, examining each one so selected very 
much as I did the lesson itself. 

‘Now I take first my commentaries, and then The 
Sunday School Times, and by their aid, and that of the 
able expositions in some of the weekly religious papers, 
obtain further light on the passage under consideration, 


illustrations as they may suggest beyond what has been 
derived from the previous study; all of which is nofed 
on the paper before me. 

“Thus I am ready, first, to arrange my plan for teach- 
ing,—whether the lesson shall be read verse by verse or 
not, whether it is to be taught principally by question- 
ing, or by explanation, or by both; and, secondly, to 
prepare and rewrite in a small book, kept for the pur- 
pose, such notes from those already made as I may desire 
to use in the class. These notes I go over carefully two 
or three times during the week in order to have them 
thoroughly in mind before use. Of course, all this pre- 
supposes some reading and knowledge of contempora- 
neous history. 

“ The method I have described takes time, usually two 
or three solid evenings each week; but in such a work 
as this, eternal in its results, should there not be a large 
measure of self-consecration? It is the Master’s work, 
and he spared not himself for us.” 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


ae 


BOOKS ABOUT THE BIBLE* 


Of the several books about the Bible grouped together 
for notice in the present article, Professor Sanday’s may 
well take the first place, as an introduction to the others, 
Indeed, Canon Driver, in the Preface to his own work, 
also included in this group, expressly acknowledges that 
Professor Sanday’s words form,« fitting prelude to his 
own labors. The Qracles_ef God ‘is the name applied 
by the author to a re nt, earnest, candid plea for the 
new view of the Soriptityes now advanced in England 
and America, The volumes made up of nine lectures 
and two brief appendices; hence it cannot be termed a 
treatise or a discussion of the great topics it presents. It 
is rather a brief argument in favor of full discussion, with 
a frank suggestion of the views held by the author. 
There is very much to commend in the tone of the lec- 
tures ; and Professor Sanday, in the Preface to the second 
edition #p. xi), intimates that the volume has been re- 
ceived most kindly, even by those who differ with him. 
Many must differ with him, Years ago, when his earlier 
works appeared, it was arked—and that, too, by 
scholars of somewhatAidvanced views—that Professor 
Sanday, in his greg#desire to be fair, usually conceded 
too much. The same remark holds good of his last 
volume. 

The first lecture is entitled “The Present Disquietude,” 
and opens with a proper exegesis of the text: Hebrews 
1:1,2. This leads to a statement of the ‘ change of 
front” regarding the nature of Old Testament revelation, 
and an expression of confidence as to the result, as well 
as of gratification at the temper in which the discussion 
















* The Oracles of God : Nine Lectures on the Nature and Extent of 
Biblical Inspiration, and on the — Significance of the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures at the Present With two Appendices. By 
W. Sanday, M.A., D.D., LL.D, Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis ; 
Fellow of Exeter College; Oxford preacher at Whitehall. 74x) 
inches, cloth, pp. xvi, P 8 London and New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. Price, $1.50. 

An Introduction to the L iterature of the Old Testament. By S. R. 
Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford, formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. (Inter- 
national Theological Library, edited by Professors Briggs and Sal- 
mond.) 8x54 inches, cloth, pp. xxvii, 522. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.50. 

Who Wrote the Bible? A Book for the People. By Washington 
Gladden, D.D, 74% inches, cloth, pp. 381. Boston; Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25 

Our Sixty-six Sacred Books: How thev Came to Us. and What they 
Are. A popular Handbook for Colleges, Ruotes: -schools, Normal 





the Holy Spirit shall enlighten our understanding, no 


Classes, and Students. on the origin, authorsh tp preservation, cher 
acter, and divine authority of the Christian Se “4 By Edwin W 
Rice,'D.D. Mlnstrated, 7X5 inches, eloth, pp. 133. Philadelphia: 
American Sunday-school Union, Price, le tte, 40 cents. 


together with such practical thoughts and teachings and . 
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is usually conducted. Even here notice is taken of the 


alleged error in the biblical date of Sennacherib’s inva- 
sion, according to the Assyrian data. But the solutions 
of the acknowledged difficulty are not referred to. 

The second lecture discusses ‘‘ The Human Element 
in the Bible.” As these lectures were delivered on Sun- 
day, they have texts. The text for this lecture is: “We 
have this treasure in earthen wéssels” (2 Cor. 4: 7). 
Many other English echolayr fare applied the passage 
as Professor San do But Paul’s language does not 
imply anything whabeVer in the line of Professor San- 
day’s argument. “The ih contrasts the absolute per- 
fection of his message with his own personal weakness, 
without any suggestion of that weakness’ being mixed 
with the message. It is true Professor Sanday says of 
the Bible: “ I hope to show that, in spite of all that is 
human about it, there is more that is divine” (p. 30). 
Accordingly, he next deals with ‘the divine element 
generally considered,” “the divine element in its special 
manifestations,” then with “the blending of the human 
and divine.” The view of Scripture as divine-human is 
thus exchanged for one which regards it as an admixture 
of divine and human, and leaves us with no certain guide 
for distinguishing between the two “elements.” Of this 
difficulty the author is well aware; but in summing up 
under the title “ Loss and Gain,” he claims a gain in 
truth, security, and reality, and also in the recognition 
of ruling ideas in the Bible. 

The eighth lacture, entitled 
tures,” illustrates\the pri 
views taken of the Bi 












Christ and the Scrip- 
e, often asserted, that the 
nd of the person of Christ stand 
closely related to ther. If it be held that the Bible 
contains a falli nt human element, then it is 
more than likely to lead td the view that our Lord, as a 
human being, was not free from the human errors current 
in his day. Reverently and “ with a prayer for chastened 


_and careful speech” (p. 104), Professor Sanday follows 


the logic of his positions respecting the Bible, but shrinks 
back with the feeling that we dare not assert the logical 
conclusion, preferring, however, the theory of the kenosis: 
He “ condescended not to know.” The ninth lecture 
discusses ‘‘ The Special Value of the Old Testament at 
the Present Time,” giving praise to Dr. Hatch’s Hibbert 
Lectures (recently noticed in T he Sunday School Times). 
The appendices contain valuable critical suggestions, 


‘partly from Canon Driver, and also hints in regard to 


the defective apprehension of the Old Testament in the 
early Church. 

Professor Sanday’s book contains much that is true, 
reverent, and scholarly (of course). -But it does not 
speak, or claim to speak, the last word on this great sub- 
ject; and it makes concess}eris that are likely to be 
deemed as dangerous as tliey ale unwarranted. 

Canon Driver has been associated in many ways with 
Professor Sanday, though the specialty of the former is 
Old Testament criticism. The attitude of the two toward 
the Bible is virtually the same. The views of Canon 
Driver are well known to readers of The Sunday School 
Times. These views are given fully, clearly, and com- 
pactly in the first volume of the International Theologi- 
cal Library, edited by Drs. Briggs and Salmond. The 
title of the work is An Introduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament, and it includes “an account of the 
contents and structure of the several books,” with a brief 
indication of their general character and aim (p. v). 
Accordingly, the matter has been kept strictly within 
these limits. But there is full scope for the presentation 
of the views which Professor Sanday terms “a change 
of front.” Canon Driver suggests the same solution of 
our Lord’s statements respecting the Scriptures, and 
claims the presence of a human factor; but he distinctly 
denies that “the facts of our Lord’s life on which the 
fundamental truths of Christianity depend can have been 
the growth of mere tradition, or are anything else than 
strictly historical ” (p. xiii). 

The introductory chapter on the growth of the Old 
Testament canon closes with these words: “The age 
and authorship of the books of the Old Testament can 
be determined (so far as this is possible) only upon the 
basis of the internal evidence supplied by the books 
themselves, by methods such as those followed in the 
present volume; no external evidence worthy of credit 
exists” (p. xxxi). The books are then discussed in the 
following order: The Hexateuch, Judges, Samuel and 
Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Minor Prophets, 
the Psalms, the Book of Proverbs, the Book of Job, the 
five Megilloth (the Song of Songs, Ruth, the Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes, and Esther), then Daniel, and, ldst of 
all, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 

In the twelve chapters, indicated in the list just given, 







, Canon Driver states his conclusions in regard to the 
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various bies sapiilied altogether of « traditional ” 
views. His style ig clear, ki8 arguments direct, though 
the nature of his subjgef, together with the many abbre- 
viations, make the volime a difficult one to read. The 
labor he has bestowed upon the work is immense. He 
is candid in stating the degree of probability with which 
he invests the various judgments he expresses. There 
is throughout a full and reverent recognition of the 
revelation contained in the Old Testament. But every- 
where there is an equal recognition of tradition, of inter- 
polations, of composite authorship, of subsequent redac- 
tions in the case of books acknowledged as genuine. 
Very few of the Psalms are regarded by Canon Driver 
as even probably written by David, though he does not 
deny that some may have been. Altogether-aside from 
the critical questions raised, there alyses of the 
contents of the books which prove “suggestive,and 
can be helpful to those who reject entirely the theories 
respecting the dates and authors with which they are 
joined. . 

It would be impossible to enumerate in this article 
the many deviations from the ordinary beliefs about the 
Old Testament which are expressed and advocated in 
this volume. Any discussion of the correctness of the 
views presented is out of the question. Whole libraries 
will be written upon the subject, and years must elapse 
before the questions can be regarded as settled, even 
from the point of view taken by Canon Driver. For 
his judgments are based wholly on internal evidence. 
But internal evide specially from mere verbal com- 
parisons, has aoa precarious; and, in this 
case, is vastly less trustworthy, because of the state of 
the Hebrew text. Canon Driver has shown, in his work 
on Samuel, how much must be done in the matter of 
lower (or textual) criticism. Only where there is better 
assurance as to the purity of the text can thete be a 
solid foundation for the higher criticism Then the 
historical surroundings are used to determine the dates 
and authors of the several books or parts of books. But 
there is much yet to be done jf settling what these his- 
terical surroundings were Professor Sayce, from monu- 
ments, reaches results quite different from those of Canon 
Driver. If so much of the Old Testament literature is 
post-exilian (Canon Driver unfortunately adopts the 
mongrel term “ post-exilic”) if there was such literary 
activity after the exile, how does it happen that we 
know so little of that period? Is it sound historical 
criticism to a&’sert that the great ages of the Jewish 
people produced 3e little of its imperishable literature, 
and the medioefe ageS’so much? It may be urged that, 
when an expert like Catton Driver has spoken, nothing 
more can be said. But Mr. Gladstone has recently 
written wisely on this point; he bids us wait for the 
last word from the experts. Those familiar with the 
history of New Testament criticism will find much that 
is suggestive and instructive for the present discussion, 
in the rise and fall of the tendency theory, and of a 
hundred other theories. 

The volume is one that will find many readers, but 
only those skilled in the use of scholarly works can 
profitably use it. It is full of gems of thought and 
expression, despite the somewhat forbidding look of its 
pages, with their numerous references, abbreviations, 
foot-notes, sub-divisions, and parentheses. As a monu- 
ment of patient research and scientific method, the book 
deserves all praise. If its conClusions are unsound, and 
doubtless many of the ill prove td be so, they must 
be met by schola régearch and argument, not by 
polemic zeal» é 

Dr. Washington Gladden, of Columbus, Ohio, seeks 
to make intelligible and popular some of the results of 
recent Old Testament criticism in a small volume enti- 
tled “ Who Wrote the Bible?” It covers more ground 
than just indicated. As the author says, it states “the 
principal facts upon which scholars are now generally 
agreed concerning the literary history of the Bible.” 
The book contains thirteen chapters. In the first there 
is given a general view. of the Hebrew Bible and its sev- 
eral divisions. The account of the name “Testament” 
is not quite exact, for the word “diatheke,” which means 
“covenant” in Hellenistic Greek, in classical Greek 
almost invariably means “testament.” Two chapters 
are devoted to a statement and defense of the composite 
origin of the Pentateuch; another to the earlier Hebrew 
histories; a fifth to the Hebrew prophecies, which Dr. 











Gladden thinks were first gathered into a book or library. 
Isaiah and Jeremiah receive little notice, but a vigorous 
onslaught is made upon the “allied forces of skepticism 
and traditionalism” for supporting the historical char- 
acter of the Book of Jonah. Dr. Gladden regards it as a 
didactic fiction. The later Hebrew histories are then 


+ einadilaned and another chapter treats of the poetical 
books. Respecting these, the views of recent criticism 
are, as a rule, advocated in this volume. 

In the three chapters on the New Testament, Dr. 
Gladden is much more conservative. He might have 
availed himself of more evidence than he has used, in 
support of the Johannean authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel, fer example. He uses the verbal differences in 
the Gospela as an argument_against verbal inspiration ; 
that is, the mechanical theory of dictation. But no in- 
telligent Christian bélds such a view. Verbal inspira- 
tion, according te’ those who profess to accept such a 
view, is singh inspiration guarding the words from 
error, and“hot a dictation.of the words, The reference 
of the Apocalypse to Nero, in the mystical number 666, 
is accepted, and Farrar’s views are cited with approval. 
The canon is treated historically, of necessity with brevity, 
and with a preference for the looser views of Robertson 
Smith, as to the Old Testament. As regards the New 
Testament, there is an intimation of long-continued 
doubts in the Christian Church, of which there is scarcely 
sufficient evidence. The twelfth chapter gives some in- 
formation about the manuscripts, text, versions, and 
arrangement of books. The concluding chapter, en- 
titled “How Much is the Bible Worth?” is largely a 
polemic against the believers in aninfallible Bible. But 
so intelligent a man as Dr. Gladden should not cite the one 
hundred and fifty thousand readings as bearing on this 
point. Itis possible to maintain, as indeed the New Testa- 
ment asserts, the progressive character of the Old Testa 
ment revelation, without making all the charges against it 
that Dr. Gladden does. It is also possible to maintain 
the views he holds without hitting harder blows at fel- 
low-Christians than at unbelievers. Neither Professor 
Sanday nor Canon Driver shows the zeal against “ tra¢ 
ditionalism ” that he does; nor does either of them pro- 
nounce so certainly on many topics as does Dr. Gladden, 
Surely itis not because they know less about biblical 
criticism. The redeeming feature of the chapter is the 
earnestness with which this thought is pressed: “If the 
Bible does not bring you into a vital union with Jesus 
Christ, so that you have his mind, and follow in his foot- 
steps, it profiteth you nothing.” The author is here, 
as always, clear and interesting. The style is that of 
public address rather than of didactic or scientific 
treatment, ; 

A modest little book, by Dr. E. WRice, of the 
American Sunday-School Union, deals withthe Bible 
in a different fashion. The author packs togetifer, ina 
little over one hundred pages, the leading“facts about 
“the origin, authorship, preservation; character, and 
divine authority of the Christian Scripturesy’ The vols 
ume grew out of lessons to advance@ Bible students, 
afterwards printed in The Sunday-School World. Chap- 
ters I. to IV. treat of versions, from the Revised Version 
back to the Septuagint; Chapter V., of the ancient 
manuscripts. Illustrations from facsimiles accompany 
these chapters. A few inaccuracies occur. On page 53 
“‘pre-Syrian” is used, as if to include an additional 
class, when it really includes all the groups except the 
Syrian. On page 54 the statement about the “ versicus 
lar divisions” is incorrect. The foot-note on page 55 
does not give the full name at first applied to those 
leaves of the Codex Sinaiticus found in 1844. So om 
page 11 the statement about “hades” is not now true. 
At first the English revisers declined to accept “* hades,” 
but finally gave way (see Rev. Ver., “ passion”’), On 
page 56 there is no reference to the splendid photo- 
graphic reproduction of the Codex Vaticanus, Chapter 
VI. is a discussion of the New Testament canon, in 
simple language, and unusually accurate for a popular 
treatise, In discussing the ‘‘ Writers and Composition of 
the New Testament Books,” the same care is manifested, 
but the true name of the monograph of Ezra Abbot, cited 
in the foot-note to page 75, is “ Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel,” not “Authenticity.” Dr. Abbot did not use 
“authenticity” instead of “genuineness.” There is # 
valuable table on pages 78-80. The Old Testament canon 
is the subject of Chapter VIII., and four chapters more 
take up in detail the books of the Old Testament. A 
brief sketch of Pentateuchal criticism is inserted, but the 
author does not reject the substantially Mosaic origin. 
While conservative as a rule, Dr. Rice fairly states, so 
far as his limits will allow, the new views of recent critics, 
The minor inaccuracies noted above can easily be cor- 
rected in another edition, for which there will doubtless be 
a epeedy demand. For younger students and the average 
Sunday-schoo] teacher it is a very valuable little book. 
It includes so much in small compass, the contents are 








so wisely selected, the judgments are indicated so clearly 
and are so carefully expressed, that it will be a safe as 
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Well as a stimulating help for Bible-class 
work, 

It is pleasant to notice that, despite the 
pronouncedly radical views of the Old 
Testament expressed in three of these 
volumes, all four take substantially the 
same position in regard to the New Testa- 
ment. This unanimity is the result of long 
and heated discussions; certainty has come 
through conflict. Doubtless it will prove 
so in the present controversy respecting 
the Old Testament. 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

Announcement is made of “A Study. of 
the Codex Bezae,”’ as the first number in 
the second volume of “ Texts and Studies,” 
edited by J. Armitage Robinson, B.D. 
This is the D of New Testament manu- 
script nomenclature,—a Greek and Latin 
manuscript of the Gospels and Acts prob- 
ably as old as the sixth century, and chiefly 
notable for the abundance of its variations 
from the standard text. It also is called 
the Codex Oantabrigensis, as it is the 
property of the University of Cambridge, 
and is issued from the University Press, 
to which Beza presented it in 1581. It 
was reproduced in facsimile by T. Kipling, 
in 1793, and published in ordinary type 
by Dr. Scrivener in 1864, 





The Babi sect of Persia is one of the few 
which have originated in the present cen- 
tury, and yet have attained large propor- 
tions. The tragic history of its founder, 
the Bab (or Gate), has been made known 
to Western readers by Count Gobineau; 
but till recently there has been no way of 
learning their doctrines at firsthand. Tle 
Cambridge University Press is about to 
publish a work on the history and beliefs 
of the Babis in the original Persian, with 
a translation by Edward G. Browne. As 
the work was composed by order of Beha- 
ullah, the present head of the sect, it may 
be regarded as official, The translation, 
accompanied by historical and critical 
notes of the translator, may be had sepa- 
rately. a 

Belgium has lost its foremost man of 
letters in the dgath of Professor Emile 
de Laveleye, of Liege. His works ©n 
“Financial Crises,” “The Rural Econ- 
omy of Belgium,” and “Primitive Prop- 
erty,” gave him high rank among econo- 
mists of the new historical school, who 
start from facts rather than assumptions. 
He was a Roman Catholic by birth and 
education, but his comparative studies of 
the economic condition of Protestant and 
Catholic countries led him to abandon 
Catholicism for a kind of Protestantism,— 
a step he explained in a famous pam- 
phlet. A considerable number of young 
Belgians followed his example, and are 
carrying on an anti-Catholic propaganda 
in Liege and Brussels. An equally marked 
sensation was produced by his “New 
Map of Europe,” in which he predicted 
the outcome of the next great war. 


As everybody knows, the Latin Bible 
was the first book printed from movable 
types. This edition—the so-cailed Maza- 
rin Bible—appeared about 1452, and, be- 
fore the end of the century, it was fol- 
lowed by some fifty editions. The next 
century saw more than four hundred 
editions, many of them revised editions of 
the Vulgate text by the scholars of the 
age, who could read the original Scrip- 
tures, and tried to bring the Latin version 
closer to the original. Besides this, Francis 
Junius and Emmanuel Tremellius, in 
1579, published a new Latin translation of 
the Old Testament, which is often printed 
with Beza’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment, making together a Protestant sub- 
stitute for the Vulgate. Mr. W. A. Cop- 





pinger is about to bring out, in London, 
“The First Half-Century of the Latin 
Bible,” being an account of the editions 
from 1452 to 1500, illustrated by over fifty 
facsimiles. Practically it will be a speci- 
men-book ofall the principal early printers, 
as most of the printing offices undertook 
an edition of the Bible. Appended is a 
complete list of the sixteenth-century 
editions. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 
be required. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per.cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearanceupon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 








A Specific for Throat Diseases.— Brown’s 
Broncial Troches have been long and favor- 
ably known asan admirable remedy for coughs, 
hoagseness, and all throat troubles. “They 
are excellent for the relief of hoarseness or 
sore-throat. They are exceedingly effective.” 
—Christian World, London, England. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 


Van Houten’s Cocoa.—“Once tried,used always.” 


“It deserves 2 place in every Christian 
family.”—Dr. MARCUS DODS. 


J ES U S It tells the story in sim- 


ple language, scarcely 
varying the words of the 
The Carpenter 
of Nazareth. 


Gospel, but fillingin with 
local color and descri 
tions of details of life in 
Palestine in the time of 
Christ, 


“T think the idea of this 
book—the aim and iaten- 
tion—excellent, and the 
execution beautiful.” — 
Professor A. B. BRUCE. 





By A LAYMAN. 








12mo, 498 pages. 


*,* Regular price, $1.50. Supplied to clergymen and 
teachers at $1.20, net, 12 cents extra for postage. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


THE 
BIBLE 
ANALYZED 


To facilitate study of the Bible, every student 
should have at hand President Schultze’s Books of 
the Bible Analyzed. Of it The Sunday School 
Times has said: “‘ The value of a book is not always 
directly proportioned to its size and cost. Such will 
very likely be true of this modest little hand pam- 
phiet. Itisaclear, logical, trustworthy, and instruc- 
tive account of the canonical books, their authorship, 
their purpose, and their contents.” 

One Copy, postpaid . 
Ftve Copies, postpaid............. $1.00. 

To aid its introduction into Sundaychools, I will 

make a special price for larger lots. 


E. F. COBB, 
102 S, 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOTHROPS 


ime-Table of the Heavens. You can ‘tell 
the stars” on clear nights. Royal Hill’s “ Stars 
and Constellations” is a large gearse book having 
charts, time-tables, etc. New method ; popular inven- 
tion. $1, postfree. Funk & Wagnalis Co., N.Y. 














Our catalogue of Sunday- 
school cards, Big diseounts, 


Sent Free. aia aie 


122 Nassau Street, New York. 


GOLDEN The Pilgrim Golden Text 
1/ cent Book costs only 25 cents per 100 
+ copies; 14 cents extra for postage, 

TE BOOK, if sent by mail. Order from 
Cong’1S.58.& Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
ALTER GRAHAM, Statesman, An 
Ame n historical and political romance ; ele- 


vating in tone and sentiment. 12mo, pp. 600. $1.50, in 
cloth. Address, Fulton Publishing Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Prim ry Exercises for “Sunday-Schools. 


a 
ndorsed by Brooklyn Sunday-school Union. 











Price, 10 cents per ’ 
WARD @ DRUMMOND, New York City. 
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is attractive. 
friendship has 


~ A CHOICE GIFT FOR YOUR FRIEND. 


A book on the Nature and History of Friendship, and its Place 
in the World's Forces. 
Friendship is a theme of the ages. 
ment in this book is as fresh and thorough as it 








By H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
Its treat- 


The claim is boldly made that 
been a more potent factor in the 


world’s forces than any other sentiment or pas- 
sion, not excepting ambition, avarice, or love; and 
the proofs of this thesis are presented in detail. 
Part I. treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend- 
ship. Part II. gives examples of Friendship in 
History, including all the great epoch-makers in 
the realms of royalty, heroism, religious ‘progress, 
struggle for civil liberty, philosophy, and poetry. 

“A remarkable book which ought to take -a superior place in 
American literature. ; 
know how comprehensive, vigorous, lucid, original, practical, and 
engaging, is the treatment of varied themes by Dr. Trumbull in its 
editorials and editorial paragraphs. 
hibited on every page of this volume. . 
enriched with incidents from human life in all ages and many of 
the best words of the literature of many nations, is exceedingly 
captivating and profitable.”—Christian Intelligencer (New York). 

A second edition of this popular book has 
already, been called for. 


This work ot 413 pages, richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box, is 
well suited for a gift-book. 
postpaid, by the publisher, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The readers of The Sunday School Times 


The same qualities are ex- 
. . The glowing argument, 


Price, $3.00. For sale by booksellers, or sent, 





NO MORE VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION 


to Biblical Literature has been 


made, and none which will be read and 


pondered over with closer interest, than 


SAINT MATTHEW’S WITNESS 


To Words and Works of the Lord; 
or, Our Saviour’s Life as Revealed in the 


By FRANCIS 


Gospel of His Earliest Evangelist, 


W. UPHAM, LL.D. 


Rey. Cyrus HamMtin, D.D., says:—“ This work, of-clearest thought on many topics of 
“the evangelist not well understood, or positively misunderstood, is a fine specimen of the highest 


“ criticism. 
“ profound thought. 
12mo. $1.20. 


It fully sustains the reputation of Dr. Upham as a man of great learning and of 
As Howard Crosby said, ‘He has proved himself a true discoverer,’ ” 


HUNT & EATON, (50 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





The International Lessons. 
(Pocket Edition.) 


Every teacher should have the pocket edition of the International Sunday-school lesson$, 


with both the Common and the Revised Version given in full on opposite pages. 
(244 iriches) containing allthe lessons of the year, and 52 blank pages for notes. 


A little book 
It is printed 


on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold, Just the 


thing for those who wish to look over the lessén at odd minutes, 


Choice enough for a gift to 


eeachers or scholars at Christmas. Single-eopy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty 
cents each, * Bound in fine leather, fifty cents; five or more, forty cents each, 


For Your Singing Class. 


LEASON & LAFFERTY’S 
GRADED COLLECTION. 


A Wide Awake, Progressive Text Book 
WITH A FINE COLLECTION OF 
SONGS FOR PRACTICE AND RECREATION. 
176 pages, $6.00 per dozen. 
Sent on approbation on receipt of 60 cents. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E, Ninth St., New York. 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musica. 
VisiToR. containing ehthems, 
BCH 


THE JOHN © Co., Cimcinnati, O. 





JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








Now Ready.—THE 


ORGAN SCORE 


ANTHEM BOOK. 
By J. R. Sweney and W. J. Kirkpatrick. 
Price, $5 per dozen; 600. each, by mail. 


JOHN J. HOOD, *°*4.Arch street 


Phila., Pa. 


HOIRS WILL LIKE IT. 


> gh he Lp (how). By W. Lh 9 
. Sample cop cen men 
Address, THE W. W. Co., Foledo, 0. 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige tht 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that yow 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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Mrs, Oliphant's 


New Book. 


Uniform with 
“THE MAKERS OF FLORENCE,” 
Etc. $3.00. 


JERUSALEM, 


THE HOLY CITY. 


“The book is a beautiful specimen of the 
typographic art, with paper that it is a pleas- 
ure, to touch, letter-press that it is a delight 
to read, and abundant illustrations, mostly 
from photographic pictures, Its designisin 
harmony with the purpose of the Institute for 
Biblical Study, now becoming so popular,and 
its perusal by every Sunday-school teacher 
would be greatly to the benefit of the scholar, 
and would largely increase both knowledge 
of, and interest in, the Bible as a history of 
actual events, Would that a copy might be 
found in every family.”’—Public Opinion. 


JERUSALEM, 


The Holy City: Its History and Hope. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Author of “‘The Makers of Venice,” “ Royal 
Edinburgh,” ete. 


WITH FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CROWN S8vo. 


CLOTH, GILT, $3.00. 


“Tt will be read as the picturesque and vivid 
portraiture of Jewish life and history by a 
reverent and very effective writer. It is the 
work of a pious soul, addressed to pious souls ; 
the work of one to whom the Holy Land and 
the Holy City are identified with poets, sages, 
prophets, and saints, and consecrated, above 
all, by the presence of one in whom all the deep 
spiritual significance of Hebrew life was re- 
vealed. The volume is profusely illustrated, 
like its predecessors, and, like them, will un- 
doubtedly find its place among popular books.” 
—Christian Union. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


THE MAKERS OF FLORENCE. Dante, 
Giotto, Savonarola, and their City. 12mo. 
$3.00 

THE MAKERS OF VENICE. Doges, Con- 
querors, Painters, Men of Letters. 12mo. 
$2.00. ° 

ROYAL EDINBURGH: Her Saints, Kings, 

and Scholars. 12mo. $3.00. 


JUST READY. 


A New Novel. By the author of 
** Robert Elsmere.’’ 


THE HISTORY OF 
DAVID GRIEVE. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” etc. 
12mo. Cloth extra, $1.00. 


“Ever since the announcement, made last 
winter, that the author of ‘ Robert Elsmere ’ 
ad a new novel under way, expectation has 
been eager to know when it woul appear, and 
what title it was to bear. Mrs. Ward hasshown 
herself to be a writer of incontestable genius. 
Her high enthusiasm for the moral elevation of 
the race has been at one with the artistic im- 
rice that has guided her pen. Like George 
liot, she has once more taught us that fiction, 
far from being a merely superficial representa- 
tion of passing situations and emotions, may 
grapple with the greatest problems, and teach 
men noble truths.”—Bos/on Beacon. 


MACMILLAN & C0, 


‘WH Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


anywhere at any 
LL & CO., No. 10 





T you wish to advertise anythin 
time write to GEO. P. howke 
Spruce St., New York. 
‘St ind Petes Od) 
will do well t btai ob oe 
d ’ o 0 na 
Book for Advertisers,” 368 pages, price ne dalinr, 
taallod, Posta id, on receipt of price, Contains a 
teful compilation from the A merican Newspaper Di- 
theory, of all the best papersand class urnals; gives 
circulation rating of every one, and a good deal of 
to -rmation about rates and other matters pertainin 
res business of advertising. Address ROWELL! 
AI VERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce 8t., N. Y. 


— 


VERY one in need of information on 
of advertisin 


700,000 ase 
odica, eo Ww ,. = 
’ Phila. Ladies’ Home Sour 
PUB! 


Saas Lait Oe Raa 
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on both sides of the ocean. 


“The book is marked by the 
argument, brilliant in wit, 
Journal and Messenger (Cincinnati). 
“Onscriptural subjects his very name 
only of decided opinions, but of wey solid 
Scripture’ is written upon the basis o Fan 
text, and authorship, and yet holding firmly 


authority of the Scriptures. 
his learning is very 
in human a@ 


earnest inquirers.”— The Advance (Chicago). 


brought against it. 


regarding it. 
A book of 358 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISH 


Mr. Gladstone’s series of articles on ‘‘The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture,”’ written for The Sunday School Times, is issued in book form by 
a special arrangement with their eminent author. 
Bible, by the greatest of living statesmen, have commanded public attention 


L porulias beauties belongip 
1! of varied illustrations, wide and philosophic in thought.”— 


“We believe it to be one of the most timely, and, in certain res 
tributions that have lately been made to the discussion relative to 
It is not because Mr, Gladstone is the most learned man, although 
great, but because of his broad intelligence, his vast and varied ex 
irs, and his judicial qualities of mind, in connection with such loftinessof personal 
character that his words have weight, and are fitted to be so helpful to all candid and really 


This book shows how the Bible appears to a statesman and man of 
affairs, after he has carefully weighed the evidence which the critics have 
Perhaps Mr. Gladstone’s powers were never used to 
better purpose than in the writing of this book. Those who have been 
accustomed to look to the theologians for the defense of the Bible are 
anxious to learn what are the convictions of such a representative layman 


ges, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, with portrait and facsimile 
letter of commendation from Mr. Gladstone to his American readers. Price, 
ksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other books. 


These articles on the 


to the gifted author. It is rich in 


carries weight; and, fortunately, he isa man not 
convictions. This * Impregnable Rock of Holy 

ng to the objector all he can possibly ask as to age, 
the essentials of belief.”"— Zhe Sun (Baltimore), 


ts, most valuable, con- 
e divine inspiration and 


riences 
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$1.00. Forsale by 


ER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Hints on Child-Training. 





By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 





| — 
¥ 


a theorist. 


important as more positive means. 
beautiful and helpful. 
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This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
| perience of a Christian educator, in the spheré of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
school or the Sunday-school. Every precept in its pages has been 
| tested by the principles of CHristian philosophy and by actual 
| experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says: ‘* This book is not the work of 
The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr, Trumbull’s object is, 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it. 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
The spirit of the book throughout is 
It is really a volame for the training of parents and 
teachers. Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


A book of over 300 pages, 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pustisuer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


There is as much 


He respects the individuality of 








size 74%4X5% inches, beautifully | 
$1.00. For sale by booksellers, | 
Canvassers wanted. | 
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Actually Spoken and Mastered in 
Ten Weeks at your own home, by 


FRENCH 
Dr. Rosenthal's M chaft le 
CERMAN eR pont s . ie a System. 


$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
enthal who corrects all ises, and ponds with them in 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part I, 


25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. SPAN iSH 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUB, CO, 
196 SUMMER STREET - BOSTON i TAL IAN 
for S. S. REWARDS. 
ap Sample Package 25 Cards and 90 Tickets, 
for 18 2ct. stamps. Catalogue FREE. 


2s LEONARD PUB. CO. 
ALBANY, N. ¥. 


hareth 

















“Safe Investments, 
How to 
Make Them” 


is the title of a little book 
which. we publish and 
send free. It is worth 
your reading, even if you 
have only a hundred 
dollars to place. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ¢2cn% 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Sunday School Times, 





96 WET FLS8TcQt > wOnTOAgEs: 
Cee ees 





INVESTORS 


id information sbout our 


Mortgages 
sri exo, 
Bonds 72% 


Stocks 10% 


20 Years’ Experience 


ENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 
In every instance Setecest ond Pvtasigal has been paid 


maturity. 
WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$13,800,000 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 
handle any security that we do not absolutely 
investments we now have are as secure as 
rest than 
banks in Now York, and to our 400 pate 
apy nates Oe guparvisien of the Banting 
J. B. WATKINS L. M. CoO. 
2 Wall St., Cor. Broadway, New York. 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


208 and 210 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


and pay more in 





OVER 350.000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail 
ure of crops neverknown. Bestall-the-yearclimatein 
theworld. Soiladapted toall kindsof farming. Plenty 
ofwater. Low and unusually liberal terms. 
©. E, Simmons. C& NW. By, Chicago. Ji, 








EDUCATIONAL. 


A high-class commercial school which affords com+ 
plete equipment for business life. 


Peirce College= 
=of Business= 
ana ohorthand: 


A high-class commercial school is necessarily the 
work of time under the most favoring circumstances, 

Twenty-six years’ hard work under the same con- 
trol, along the same lines of effort, gradually but 
surely realizing each year more and more of the 
origionns ideal, and (ndt to say it boastfully) with what 
is lieved to be the largest and most successful 
Faculty, may in some measure make manifest the 
meaning of the multitude that has for yeats thronged 
the halls of Peirce College,—for a long time over @ 
a@ thousand a year,—last year twelve hundred and 
sixty-five. . 

Peirce College has regularly and steadily spread out 
along lines adopted before its establishment, and, as 
fast as the public could be persuaded to agree to It, 
collateral branches have been added, and lines of 
other studies have been extended, until now the 
average time for graduation is nearly a school year; 
and excepting Commercial ocean y,and aaking 
the study of German and French ob we J upon a 
its course compares favorably with that of the great 
German Commercial School at Leipsic, which requires 
three years for its completion. 

A few vacancies have been made by recent 
graduations. Applications received, and entrance 
examinations conducted dally. 

Special discount to public-school teachers in 
attendance at the Spring Term. 

Peirce College occupies the splendidly appointed 
second, third, and fourth floors of the 


Record Building, 


Nos. 917 and 919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


aa For College Annual, Graduating Exercises, and 
Enrolment Blank, call upon, or address, 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M.A., Ph.D., 


Principal and Founder. 





STUDY LA 
orresponaence 


of Law (Incorporated.) 
Bend ten cents (stamps) for par- 
~- ( imps) par. 


J. COTNER,JR., Sec’, 
DET iT, ¥ iCcH, 
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“DO NOT STAM 


CURED FOUR YEARS AGO. 

Mr. David Shaw, Paterson, N. J., writes: “ My cure 
is perfect and permanent, and I belie:e Mr. Johnston 
able to cure the very worst cases of stuttering and 
stammering.” Can refer also to John D, Wattles, 
publisher of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for bt-page pamphlet to E, 8. JOHNSTON'S 
Institute, Spring Garden &t., Phila., Pa. 


STAMMERINC. 


Send for “Speech Defects, Their Causes and Cor- 
rection.” Refer to Philip 8. Maxon, D.D., Boston, 
Mass, E. J. E. THORPE, Newton Centre, Mass. 
OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL, Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 














PALESTINE 
HOLY LAND. 


A party will leave New York March 9h, visiti 
ae ae one See ines, BESS tanti- 
nople. ex ses Inciu -_ Cc 

E.'. JENKINS. TOURIST AGENCY, 
257 Broadway, New York. 








HOLY LAND TOUR, $475. 


A select party sails Feb. 6 and March 9. Monthly 
excursion to Italy $380, Bestticketing facilities, Send 


for “ Tourist Gazette.” Programs now ready for 1892 
excursions to Euro) 


H. GAZE & SONS, 940 Broadway, N. Y. (Est. 1844.) 


BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Copying Books 


Are Snewe gut used all around he wort ioe, gon. 
uired. Useany good copying-ink. Note size, $1, 
Loser size. $1.30. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

Alvah nell, 47 &. 4th St.. Phila., Pa. 


GENUINE “OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


THOM RELOON @ BOND 89 


eierete cau hos. . 





































































































































_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. _ 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: 

ONE COPY, one year, 1 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, | 





will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- | 


sired, at the following yearly club rates: 


| 
For any number of copies (more than one) mailed | 


to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
50centseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers foraciub may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly in a- 
peesege to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 
sir 


‘The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the sdme school get theirs from another, 
the oapers Will be sent accordingly. ‘lhis applies to 

"kage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
Liege clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub of either 
character, The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 

age. 


Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the propertionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a@ year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paving fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an ertra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
@ive cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other — 
s0n than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the ee a by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes,the place of the one 
formed last year DY .............cccccceeeeseeeceeeseeeenes 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made garly. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers ot a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include jt. : 

One copy, one year, shillings. 
Two or more copies, one year, 6shillings each, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
ackage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. 


ofthe 
nion at 


‘For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O, Box 1550. 
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Consumption carries off 
many of its victims need- 


lessly. It can be stopped 
-sometimes; sometimes it 
cannot. 


It is as cruel to raise false 
hopes as it is weak to yield 
to false fears. 

There is a way to help 
within the reach of most who 
are threatened—cAREFUL LIV- 
ING and Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil, 

Let us send you a book 
on the subject ; free. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 
32 








The correct writing-papers for 
society, foreign, and every-day 
correspondence, are 
BOSTON LINEN, 

BOSTON BOND, 

and BUNKER HILL. 
Superior in quality, reasonable in 
price. Ifuour dealer does not kéep 
them, send vs your address, and 
we will forward you our complete 
samples free, 


SAMUEL WARD CoO., 
49 & 61 Franklin Street, Boston. 





Torrey | 
Razors 


—AND— 


> Strops 


Highest in Quality. 
Known the world over as 
incomparably The Best. 
Some troubles are difficult 
; to dodge, Shaving troub- 
s be avoided the use of 
RS and TORREY STROPS. 

Every Razor sold under a 
GUARANTEE to GIVE SATISFACTION. 
If the dealer will not supply you, DON’T take 

any other, but send for Catalogue, telling how to 
select, sharpen, and keep a Razor in order, 


J. R. TORREY RAZOR Co., 
P. O. Box 753 R. WORCESTER, Mass. 












les can alwa 


TORREY RAZ 











a ~ 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
bands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 











Card press........ $3 
Circular press, $8 


29 


DO YOUROWN 
Small newspaper 


PRINTING. |*sracc""sres 


Type-setting easy ; printed rules, Send 
Zstamps for catalog esses, type, 











ue ae 
cards, a} KELSEY & Co., 
to factory.) MBRIDEN, CONNECTICUT. 


























FOR 


CONSUMPTION, 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, DEBILITY, 
WASTING DISEASES, and all 

SCROFULOUS HUMORS, 


Almost = palatable as cream. 











Examine the new Mason & Hamlin Piano and Organ 
catalogues, sent free to any address. The Mason & 


Hamlin Grand and Upright Pianos are constructed 
—— used by Mason & Hamlin, by which 
remarkable purity of tone and great durability are 
tune. The Mason & Ham- 
lin SCRE W- NS STRINGER 
and is a veri- table triumph 
for American ingenuity, being pronounced by ex- 
pianos. American Pianos and Organs are superior 
to all others. Mason & Hamlin ‘Organs have long 
Hamlin Piano is fast becoming as famous as the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, and illustrates that HiaHEst 
which has al- ways character- 
ized the latter instrument, and 
at all great World’s Exhibitions since Paris, 1967. 
Illustrated catalogues free. 
the 

effected by others in pianos, the Mason & Hamlin 
STRINGER is claimed to be the greatest improvement 


on an Improved Method of Stringing, invented and 
secured, and phenomenal capacity to stand in 
was patented in July, 1883, 
perts ‘‘ the greatest improvement of the century” in 
been the Standard the world over. The Mason & 
STANDARD OF E xcELLENCE 
won for it p | A 0S Highest Honors 

Without wunder-estimating improvements 
of them all, and without it the highest attainable 


MASON & HAN nN ¢ RGAN. 
BOSTON. EW POR er HANG £0. 





CHURCH| sshingidida cee, 
ORCANS | ©orretpondence invited. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


ro LUBU 
lid’s Holling Chairs 


AG'S FACTORIES 








Shai In 
Ra Ny A gg oy 
7. 
SE S85"Ss North Kighth St. Philadan Pas 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer oo Be RoE have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D. S. WIL GER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


RUPTURE 





CAUSE, 


TREATMENT, 


CURE. 





YP e by persons and 

using it, become wy ‘ond of it. It 
food, increases the flesh and appetite, 
vous . restores ene: to mind 
new, and pure blood, 


fact, rej 
rLES 
NER . 
This preparation is far superior to all other 
Oil; it imitators, b 
iat pee mony m - rs, but Be equals. 


builds 
and bod 
uvinates 


st recommendations, 
the genuine. Manufactured 


on 
Chemist, Boston, Mass. a or 





Tecan be whi R 
assimilates with the 
up thener- 


creates 
whole 


BLOoD, 
tions of Cod- 
The re Tesults following oy us 
e 


at 
7 by DR. ALEXR. B. WiLBOR. 
tor filustrated Ni coular, whic wat bee 


ILBOR’S 
COMPOUND OF 


Pure Cod Liver Oil And Phosphates 


It has required mu 
able ihe on 


experience and care to en- 

proprietor to combine the Oil and Phos- 
phates so that they would become thor- 
oughly efficacious together, and he has 
the only recipe by which this can be ac- 
> complished. Another im t advan- 
tage which the Pure Liver Oil pos- 
sesses pre’ in this way, over the 
plain cod liver oil, is the fact that be- 
sides addin —— to its 
medical q jes ‘t preserves 
the oil pure and sweet fora 
longer period than it can be 
done in any other manner. 
This fact alone would recom- 
mend this form of using the 
Oil even if the phosphates did 
not alsoadd vastly to the heal- 
ing qualities of the prepara- 
tion. The perfect incorpora- 
tion of the phos- 
hates with the cod 
iver oil has only 
Saw been accomplished 
= by the adoption of 

: © most perfect 
rules of chemistry; 
and a medicine 
has been produced 
which while it 














BRAIN, 


our health, and 





POROUS 


In the matter of remedies, 


ALLCOCK’S 


PLASTERS. 


what you want is something that 


will do its work while you continue to do yours,—a remedy that 


will give you no inconvenience, 
Such a remedy is ALicock’s Porous PLasTeErs. 


nor interfere with your business. 
These plasters 


are not an experiment; they have been in use for over thirty 
years, and their value has been attested by the highest medical 
authorities, as well as by voluntary testimonials from those who 


have used them. 


Auicock’s Porous P.asters are purely vegetable, and 


absolutely harmless. 


They require no change of diet, and are 


not affected by wet or cold. Their action does not interfere with 


labor or business ; you can toil, 


and yet be relieved while hard at 


work. They are so pure that the youngest, the oldest, the most 
delicate person of either sex, can use them with great benefit. 
Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. Ask for ALLCOcCK's, 





and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 





WORTH REPEATING. 


—<g- 


ALONE WITH GOD. 
[By Elizabeth Payson Prentiss. | 


Into my closet fleeing, as the dove 
Doth homeward flee, 

I haste away to ponder o’er thy love 
Alone with thee! 


In the dim wood, by human ear unheard, 
Joyous and free, 

Lord, I adore thee, feasting on thy word 
Alone with thee. 


Amid the busy city, thronged and gay, 
But One I see, 

Tasting sweet peace, as, unobserved, I pray 
Alone with thee, 


O happy life! Life hid. with Christ in God! 
So making me, 

At home, and by the wayside, and abroad, 
Alone with thee. 





THE PROPHET JEREMIAH. 


[By the Rev. Professor A. Duff, M.A., LL.D., in The 
Expositor. } 


At the outset, after the préface, the Book 
of Jeremiah is very hard to read. In 
plainer words, the preface chapter is 
beautiful in its form, its faith, and its 
promise; but then onwards for some nine 
chapters is a mass of summaries of ora- 
cles, of extracts, and broken sayings that 
puzzle one badly, and leave few brave 
endugh to read through them and beyond, 
After this comes glorious delight, 

For half a dozen chapters, on from 
chapter 11 to chapter 17, are a series of 
scenes of experience, personal and na- 
tional, told with most pathetic tenderness 
and great-souled sympathy, all inter- 
woven with oracles of truly grand power, 
In these six chapters are fibebhel some 
of the most singular suggestions of 
thought that have influenced the works 
and records of all Hebrew story since, 
and have thus deeply graven their mark 
on our own life. Onwards still through 
another half-dozen chapters, we find chiefly 
pure oracle without much interwoven 
story, all, however, giving us the ever- 
unfolding picture of the man. 

At chapter 27 we come upon quite a 
new departure in the book, The scenes 
and oracles that follow are dated, almost 
without exception. ® Some great change 
must have happened to produce such 
effect. At first the dates tell us that the 
chapters and their scenes are from the 
happier, though somewhat anxious, days 
before the invader’s hand gripped Jeru- 
salem for her death-blow. Then comes 
the story of the siege, from chapter 32 
onward, closed by the tale of the few 
poor families left by the conqueror in 
charge of the land when he carried off all 
the rest as slaves. Jeremiah stayed in the 
desolate land with the few to counsel 
them, and so was carried off by them in 
their terror-stricken flight to Egypt, to 
speak his last words on the banks of the 
Nile. This ends at chapter 45. It is a 
thrilling tale. It is surprising that no 
oratorio composer, or fashioner of ro- 
mance, has as yet lit upon this fine, full 
story of life, woven throughout as it is 
with tragedy,—tragedy of mortal life, 
indeed, but more deeply inlaid with the 
tragedy of a soul. 

Such is Jeremiah’s book concerning 
Judah. There is also a section of six 
chapters (46-51) of oracles concerning 
Babylon and those foreign peoples that 
made up the political korizon around 
Judah. 

The outline thus gained will only ex- 
cite a reader’s further curiosity. Why 
that sudden change from undated to dated 
records of deeds and speech? And what 
do the dates tell of the condition of the 
world when this man spoke, in so quiet & 
corner, yet to such enduring purpose? 
Look back a moment along the stream of 
thought or life wherein this man stood. 

From say 900 to 750 B.C., or, to reckon 
by names, from the reforming leader Elijah 
to the eloquent leader Isaiah, men moved 
forward from grasp of one great faith to 
grasp of others. So it was at least among 
the best souls of the time. They grasped, 
in Elijah’s dav, the faith that Jehovah, 
the Hebrew God, was supreme, They 
moved on to grasp, in Isaiah’s day, the 
faith that he was gracious unto forgive 
ness for his own people, giving forgiveness 
to wrongdoers who stood round the spo 
where he appeared on earth; to wit, his 





sanctuary, Zion, Let us observe that the 
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aatital accompaniments of their faith 


are interesting enough. It is of interest 
to study what Zion was, and so forth; but 
more interesting by far is the fact of a 
mental advance, an insight in spiritual 
realities that was growing, a _ piercing 
deeper and deeper into the mind of God, 
To observe this is to see what may well be 
called the process of revelation. Look at 
it now further, after Isaiah had preached 
as we saw, and persuaded men that Jeho- 
vah was gracious unto forgiveness to sin- 
ners in Zion. 

About one hundred years after Isaiah, 
say when his influence had worked as long 
as John Wesley’s has now, there was an 
awful calamity. A savage people, so 
called, burst forth from Southern Russia, 
poured away down the wealthy Euphrates 

valley, eager to feast in its joys. They 
shook the great Assyrian Government to 
its foundations, and then hasted away to 
revel in the luxuries of the other great 
land of wealth, the valley of the Nile. As 
the hordes streamed down the Philistine 
coast, Judah might well be panic-stricken. 
Zion, nestling high upon barren hill-tops 
away east, and far above the highway, 
shook like the aspen. Her lower lying 
villages to the westward must have been, 
of course, trodden like corn-fields beneath 
wild cattle, She escaped almost unhurt ; 
and the effect of the fright was wholesome. 
King, officers, and people joined in a 
solemn covenant to observe sacredly the 
Deuteronomic law of one sanctuary, de- 
claring that the Zion where Isaiah had 
proclaimed God’s grace should be hence- 
forth the only legal place of worship. 

Young Jeremiah joined in the cove- 
nant: all seemed well. But soon the 
watchful, thoughtful young preacher 
pointed his finger and his word at im- 
morality in those covenant makers. When 
he condemned them, the people hooted at 
him. That covenant had been signed in 
B. C. 623. Onward until the year 606 
Jeremiah seems to have been a social out- 
cast, All we know of his preaching in 
those years must be learned from the scant 
summaries and the confused heaps of 
recollections that are piled up in the dozen 
ehapters following the preface. I can 
fancy how the day came when men were 
glad to gather these as best they could, 


when, the once despised man had become 4 
° We kiiow how 


Mlous:” For so it was. 
Jeremiah proved at last a true predictor. 
It seems that the political junctures and 
wars resulted, as he had expected, not in 
the success of Assyria over Egypt, ‘indeed, 
but in the complete overthrow of Egypt 
at the battle of Carchemish before a new 
rival world-conqueror, Nebuchadnezzar, 
the brilliant warrior-prince of the old, 
long-enslaved, but now fresh-wakened, 
mighty Baby lon. 

Jeremiah became at once popular. He 
was powerful, althoughstill hated by many, 
consulted as a very oracle by kings, ev en 
when imprisoned for a while, wonderfully 
honored by the very Babyloni: ans, and at 
last carried off to Egypt by the supersti- 
tious fugitives, as if his person were a 
charm and safeguard against all harm. 
Henceforward his story was carefully 
recorded with dates. 





Who rules in this town? 
Depends on the question up, 
The lamp-chimney ques- 
tion—what sort do you break? 
hatever sort your dealer 
deals in. 

How, do you think, he 
selects his chimneys ? 

He buys those that cost him 
least; he can get the regular 
price for them; and the faster 
they break the more he sells. 

hat’s how he reasons. 

Tell him ‘you want Mac- 
beth’s “pearl top” or “ pearl 
glass,” tough glass, transpar- 
ent, clear, not foggy, fine, of 
right shape and uniform. Tell 
him you'll pay him a nickel 
more a piece, and that will 
Cover his extra costs twice 
Over. Tell him you don’t pro- 
pose to break any more. ep cae 


ur hand 
es at ruling. ae 
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MATRIMON) 


C INE ay 


a 
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Won —_ ‘17 ae y 
Us Mid os VW i 


Woe i 


‘ A rapid-growin be -bearing vine of ant beauty. 
iS wt is of taneeas mio 5 ny 


orous growth and ENTIRELY HARDY. Xi 


Mi begins to b ‘aan in the late springand continues bloom- 


; ' ing until frost. 
to Sa'e and increase in numbers until THE WHOLE VINE IS 


Following the flowers, the berries begin 
is ONE MASS OF BRILLIA 


SCARLET FRUIT, oblong ts shape and about as large as acherry; they remain perfect 


as late as February so that from 
brilliant color. 
either shade or sunlight 
essentials for wide popu ularity. 


Price: 40 cents each; Sfor $1,00; 7 for $2.00; 


g 4 DowT FORCET, fri’. 


DEN, (which alone costs us 25 cents) provided 


uminated covers, and is the largest and handsomest ever issued. 
ei is a tepiete with many engravings and colored plates of all that is new and desirable in SEEDS and 7 


Catalogue of 150 pages is bound in il 


ugust until late into the winter, it will be a mass of & 
The CHINESE MATRIMONY VINE grows andthrives in any situation 
and will take rootin any soil, in 


fact nature has given itall the 


12 for $3.00, 

order for one or more plants we wiil send 
TALOGUE of EVERYTHING for the GAR- 
you will state where you saw this advertisement, This 


If Cofahagne alone is wanted, we Pte i. it on 1 Fe ny oka of 25 cts., b geybe 5 qqeunt 


c can be deducted on first order from Ca 


tamps accepted 


{PETER HENDERSON & C0. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 








Burpee 
Seeds 
Grow 


‘purity, 


And are Warranted First Class in every 
respects We test. all seeds both as to vitality and 
i we know there are few equal and 
none better. Ifyou appreciate quality in seeds 
—and the best are the cheapest—write to-day for 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1802. 
It is a handsome book of 160 pages, illustra- 


tions true to nature, and several beautiful col- 


ored plates. It tells all about the best garden, 
farm and flower seeds, including Rare Novelties 
of real merit, which cannot be had elsewhere; 

it is a thoroughly trustworthy guide, entirely free from 
mee yet progressive in every department. 





| \W. ATLEE BURPEE 











REE to all who intend to purchase, 


& CO., hoe mer Pa. 


___ CHURCH FURNISHINGS. e 





Seago 1892, Pubdlicor rivate use use. “€ ATALOGUE FREE. 
Lt @ @ CO., Manufacturers and Photographers, 


ie  -.. Street, 


New York; 189 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 











a. sen 
" Send for Ontalogee. 
" IOON OO. "1008 Welast St. Phila Pa, 








MAGIC eA 





CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS, 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or no sale. 

Estimate given of cost, and descriptive 

catalogue wea ona ae 


E} 
No. 36 South 2d 8:., Philadelphia, Pa. 





BAnneks, fe FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 


C. A. SAREE & CoO., 133 N. 34 S 


ner 
rice-list, 
. Phila., Pa, 


FLAGS AND BANNERS, 
SiISCO BROS., Baitimore, Md. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


th HURCH B ot BELL ELLs Fits 
CHURCH BE (COPPER 


SEL Pos Se Mtoun, aD. 


woe. Send for ius, 











CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


pretty Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, etc. 


BAXT C. SWAN, 244 & 246 8, 2d § St., Phila, Pa, 





Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
s. $. C. SMALL & co., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


|Tickle ye 
The Earth 


With a Hoe, SOW FERRY’S SEEDS and 
nature will do the rest. 

Seeds largely determine the harvest—always 
lant the best—FERRY’S. 

A book full of information about Gardens—now 

and what to vee free to allwho ask 















to-day. 
D. M. FERRY P. O. Box 1323 
& Co., DETROIT, MICH. 






















AND 
By Mail, it, postpaid 


a A beautifully llostrated and 
Eas guaitke Se 

“Tone fr ee. 

JOS. H. ie SON&CO., 


Village Nurseries, Hig htstown, Nude 


We also send 
— 5-4 





METAL 
CEILINGS Pittsburg. Pa. 





Covered by dx rofea patents. 
The best for churches, ba! |s, and 
stores. Send for catal 

A, NORT Pr 


A HSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


ble, no boiling. always read Put up in i, bd 
tia came Lae ite. STEPHEN F. WHITM AN & 80 


inventors and only manemctasers Philadelphia, F Pa. 














ARE ON THEIR OWN ROOTS, 
and cost no more than the other kind, 
Propagated and grown by special methods of 
our own, they will grow and bloom wherever 

grass grows and water runs, 


a@ We are by far the largest Rose 
growers in America, annually giving 
away in Premiums more than most 
others produce. 


Our Special Mail System. insures free, safe, 
and satisfactory delivery everywhere, and 
makes us as good as next door neighbors 


to every lover of flowers, 


Our NEW GUIDE for 1892 


Will surprise and delight you. It has over 


100 pages, magazine size, with handsome 
illustrations, honest descriptions and 
helpful hints; giving plain directions how 
to get and how to keep upwards of 


2,000 ROSES, BULBS, 
Varieties | HARDY PLA 
of AND SEEDS. 


years to acquire, 


The DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


Rose Growers &Seedsmen, West Grove,Pa. 














VAN HOUTEN’S 
COCOA 


“Best & Goes Farthest." 


“« Something has 4 
Turned up! The 
Golden opportunity 
Has arrived, The 
Tide of fortune is 

t the flood. The-in 
Short, Wilkins Mi- 
cawher is the sole 
Agent for VAN 
FTOUVEN’S COCOA 

Sdn the southern 
(Lemisphere,"* 


PERFECTLY PURE, 


The Standard Oocoa of the World. 
A Delicious Beverage. 
_ Stimulating and Invigorating, 


i ie i a 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 
utilizes in the highest possible degree all the 
flesh forming elements, while highly develop- 
ing the flavor and aroma. 

id in 1-8, 1-4, 1-Sand 1 Ib, Cans. If 
not obtainable enclose 25 cts. to either Van 
HOUTEN & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, NewYork, 
pT Wabash Ave. a and A ean, con 

ning enough for 35 to 40cu maile 
Mention this lication. ee ared only b 
Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, olland, AL 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
- has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it ts soluble, 


J 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
4 Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasiILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By athorough knowledgeofthe naturallaws which 
ow the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
pA a careful spusences of the fine peeperSes of well- 

Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
cahbes witha Gelioate y flavored beverage which ma 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease, Hundreds of subtle mala- 
dies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
pee ene &@ properly nourished frame.” — Civil Service 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sola e ~- in half- paces tins. by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAM EPPS @ CO., Homcopathic Chemists. 

indon, England. 


















a ordering goods, or in » mahing ? inquiry concerning 
anything advertised i» this paper, you will oblige the 
, ag well as thradvertiser, by stating that you 

saw the advertisement in The Sunday Schoot Times, 
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COPYRicnt, 


“*TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 
RLD 


go round,” but 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it. Sapolio is a solid cake 
of Scouring Soap, Try it. 


Love’s Labor’s Lost by many a woman who strives to 
eee her household and works herself to death in the ef- 
‘ort. Ifthe house does not look as bright as a pin, she } 4 
the blame—if — are upturned while house-cleaning 
e—wny blame her again. One remedy is within Soe 
reach, If she uses Sapolio everything will look clean, and 
ue 3 of house-cleaning disorder will be quickly over. 







are yee plenty, and it is fash- 


BERWIS’ 


HE “HY ana 
BE Sune TO BUY 


HOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
Best for Health, Eco. 
nomy and Beauty. 
Burtons at front in- 
ad of CLASPS. 
Buckle at hip 
ose Supporters, 


FIELD & 00., CHICAGO, Wholesale Western & 


ut 
or Sale by ALL LEADING teal Western ta 





DRESS STAY 


has the name stamped 


PEREECTIONDRESS Sra 


THE DETROIT S STAY CO., Detroit, Mich. 


$10.00 REWARD © 


For any agent who will work 6 days with our 
new book, “* Heart's Delight,” and not clear 
$25.00. It’s a volume of the latest vocal 
and instrumental music. Nearly 500 pages ; 

size, 1012 inches; 32 lithograph pictures. 
Price, only $3.00. Same music in sheet form 
would cost at wholesale at least $30.00. Outfit 
dree, on soe of 30 cents to pay: lnk. 
Quick reply will make money for you. Address 


H. J. a & oe Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. 








EC AL aN H. WON MY. 


to sell the ‘* New 


ter.’’ wWiy © il peor 
y a $100 machine vasa 
hase a better one. Send for illus- 
ed catalogue and 4 ~~ county 
its. ‘Address, N. Ty. er 
0., Boston, Mass. 


! E. B, TREAT’S Catal 
ue sow books, Eh ete at Sundry 
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Some grocers are so short sighted as to decline to keep the Ivory 
Soap, claiming it does not pay as miuch profit as inferior qualities do, 
so if your regular grocer refuses to get it for you, there are undoubtedly 
others who recognize the fact that the increased volume of business 
done by reason of keeping the best articles more than compensates for 
the smaller profit, and will take pleasure in getting it for you. 


CopvriGuT 1891, BY Tue Procter & Gamare Co, 
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All Grocers sell GOLD DUST WASHING pe 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 
' PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKER.. 


— 














HOW NEAT! 


they are,—both the girl and the mat. The former be- 
longs to “ the 400,""—the latter, to the half-million we 
have turned out. Astonished? Well, we make 90 
per cent of all the wire mats sold in the world. 


HARTMAN MFG. CO., works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York ; 51 and 53 S. For- 
syth St., Atlanta, Ga.; T. D. Ganse, General Western 
Sales Agent, 508 State St., Chicago, IU. 


-w’HARTMAN FLEXIBLE” 


Catalogue and testimonials mailed free. 











= es Bible $@2 = E.B.TREAT, 
£ vertivie wi Handy Button, self- 
is ieomebamee others. Catalog sent free 
ls a: REEM Mre. Co.,134 Van Buren St., Chicago, 
“Sacred Pictures” is a grand 
| pe Large a, ety 384 
TS pictures. $1.75 to $2.75. 
Fenton « seller on earth. Exclusive t territory, liberal 
terms, freight paid; illustrated circular free. 
Keystone Pub. Co., 236 8. 8th St., Phila., Pa, 
Profitable Employment to Teachers, 
students, and other energetic persons. Get our terme 
on religious books and Bibles before engaging else- 
where. John C. Winston4&Co.. Phila. Pa..orChicago,Tl. 
WANTED to sell 
AGENTS our HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Splendid terms« to workers. Send for illustra- 
circulars to American Publishing Co., 
Hartford, Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 
Sgt Te . The 8 - Roh 





Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped ‘“‘ Hartman.” 


For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. A 82 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price ; Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 
Specimen copies free 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. Issuea quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple pian of Jesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, op: a package to one address, one cent each per quarter ; four 
cents each per year. Specimen copies 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 * Walout Street, » Philadelphia, Pa. 























ANTED. Several Peperetagewtete travel 
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1892. SILKS. 1892. 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR. 


Ladies who visit our Silk Department 
this week will have an opportunity of ex- 
amining some very beautiful Fabrics and 
Styles that have been specially designed 
for this season. 

They will also find a very rich quality 
of Bengaline de Soie in the most desirable 
colorings, at $1.00 per yard. 


IN THE BASEMENT. 


We shall make a special sale of a large 
importation of Figured India and China 
Silks, broken assortments of Rich Brocaded 
Silks and Satins, etc, 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and lLith Street, 
New York. 





What to make with 
EUREKA SILK, 


1892 Edition, ost, 


Latest and Best 
the kind oH a He Sent 
on receipt of 8 cents in 
stamps. 

EUREKA SILK CO., 
40 Summer 8St., Boston. 











O’NEILL 


es Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
Tarqoutimporersnes dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
n the United States, . Send for Samplesand prices 


we ° er - . 
y at 
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The new shape in steesings. Save discomfort and 
Gorning. Illustrated price-list free. 
ENHOSE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO.’S 


Black Stockings Never Crock or Fade. 
For sale at927 Broadway, New York ; 145 ‘I’remont St., 
Boston ; 109 State B8t., ¢ nicago. Send for price list. 
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A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given pal good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
styleof binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy likea flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 

THE STyLes. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Biagio one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 


~ onal. 
Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 


excellent Binder, although very plain. 


Single one, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 

Two or more,’40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handiet 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be soniewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walaub 








PAYING =e on sis our © PHOTO. 
and appo! l agents on our po We niwpyor RD PICTURE 

lications. Must have experience, ability. and best ref- P-L - Address Dept. 8. 
erences. R. H. WOOD ARD @'CO,, Perera Md. | O.P. coRY ace. bi&ss Jefferson St., Chicago 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—— . 
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to su bers any money that they lose 


ds to admit only advertisements that are a Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be + inadvertently ‘inser ted, 
the publisher will refuad to thereby. 4 ~ 


